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THE GREATER TRIBUTE 


Latin is not the only school subject which from lack of use 
tends to recede from the memory of those who have studied it. 
A recent experience has reminded the writer of certain points of 
physiology which he had known “long since and lost awhile.”’ 
The heart is not directly nourished by the blood that courses 
through it and out into the circulatory system but by a special 
group of blood vessels known as the coronary arteries. The 
quantity of one’s blood supply may be ever so full, and its quality 
ever so rich; these factors will make little difference unless the 
coronary apparatus is properly functioning. This principle has a 
wide application also in other fields. A recent financial statement 
of a large corporation showed that the volume of business trans- 
acted had doubled in a year, while the profits had been cut in half! 
Not infrequently it happens that the potential production of a 
manufacturing plant has been enlarged, and the lowered morale 
and disaffection of the employees prevent any great good coming 
of it. The tireless worker often devotes ever increasing hours to 
his desk only to suffer from the law of diminishing returns. 

Quid rides? Mutato nomine, de te 
fabula narratur, 
as Horace wrote. We believe that the close and intensive study 
of authors like Caesar or Cicero has a profound cultural and in- 
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tellectual effect upon our students. But are these results re- 
peated year in and year out in the case of teachers who have 
learned to follow in the treadmill of so many lines a day in a 
task that has long since lost all novelty or stimulus for them? It 
is obvious that, even as a minister needs a day of rest even if 
holy duties keep him busy on the Lord’s day, so the fact of being 
engaged in a cultural vocation does not relieve teachers from the 
necessity of escape from their daily task by means of travel, read- 
ing new authors, change of companionship, and the like. This is 
as necessary within the field as without it. Are you so sick of 
Caesar by reason of reading the Commentaries for the twentieth 
time that you fairly hate the teaching of Latin? Try a corre- 
spondence course in Cicero, or read one of the new fascinating 
books about Vergil or Horace. Or get acquainted with new com- 
rades, new teachers, new Latin authors, or a new language (why 
not Greek?) in one of the summer sessions six months from now. 
Can we afford a summer in Rome, a trip to Italy or Greece, a 
year’s leave of absence for an advanced degree? All the better; 
but let us not get the idea that because expensive things are be- 
yond us there is nothing that we can do to keep our subjects 
fresh, our teaching stimulating, and our spirits resilient. And 
above all let us do whichever of these things we can do because 
we want to do it ourselves, and not merely because the superin- 
tendent urges it or because an increase in salary depends upon it. 
After all, this is the greatest and best tribute that we can pay 
not only to Vergil but to all the worthies of ancient Greece and 
Rome — to try to live the fuller, richer life even as under differ- 
ent conditions, mutatis mutandis, they have, each in his own way, 
set us an ensample and furnished us with inspiration. 


x C.F. 














THE GOLDEN BOUGH FOR THE STUDENT 
OF VERGIL’ 


By Mary RANDALL STARK 
Girls’ Latin School, Boston, Massachusetts 


After one has taught a subject for some time, especially a sub- 
ject of fixed content like the works of our ancient writers, there 
is an almost fatal tendency to become stereotyped in attitude 
towards the subject matter. Either we do not see the breadth of 
the forest of the work in our efforts to explain the trees of 
difficulty, or in our zeal for the forest we neglect the trees and 
ultimately find that growth stops for lack of roots. It behooves 
us, then, as teachers (and all the more as students) of the great 
master whose life and work we are recalling today to pause occa- 
sionally, take account of stock, and see whether we ourselves are 
approaching our subject in the attitude of Aeneas of old, rerum 
cognoscere causas. 

Whether the student comes to “the stateliest measure ever 
moulded by the lips of man” for the first time or after years of 
painstaking classroom work, he finds certain difficulties confront- 
ing him in the unusual constructions and artificial structure de- 
manded by the hexameter verse. Even the mature student of 
Latin feels the sharp difference between the sonorous periods of 
Cicero and the apparently irresponsible order and lack of agree- 
ment in the parts of a Vergilian line. The vocabulary, too, pre- 
sents trouble. New endings appear, proper nouns increase, and 
endless allusions are presented that lead the reader astray into 
all the bypaths of mythology, to say nothing of the broad high- 
ways of history and geography. 

To meet these difficulties; two courses are open to him. He can 


1 Read before the twenty-fifth annual meeting of the Classical Association 
of New England at Yale University on April 5, 1930. 
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equip himself with numerous texts, all more or less carefully 
edited, and proceed to swallow and digest the notes; or he can get 
his major interpretation from the Latin itself and the various 
sources it suggests. Both of these methods lead to the same 
fountainhead of authority, viz. to a knowledge of Greek. The 
thoughtful student of Vergil, the one who seeks to read between 
the lines and is not content to take the vocabulary rendering of 
the words and call it a translation, can no more avoid the issue 
of Vergil’s debt to Greek than the student of English Literature 
can shut his eyes to the part played by Latin in his mother 
tongue. As one of our English commentators says of Vergil, 
“The cultured circle for whom he wrote would probably have 
turned aside with contempt for a poem which relied wholly on 
native vigor and did not conform, at any rate outwardly, to one 
of the accepted standards of literary excellence.” * 

The touchstone, then, the Golden Bough, that opens to the 
appreciative reader the wealth of imagery and the delicate shades 
of meaning, marking the poet as a painter of pictures in words 
instead of a raconteur or powerful advocate, is a practical, work- 
ing knowledge of Greek. 

We delight in the Eclogues, which follow the /dyls of The- 
ocritus so closely that one can easily imagine the pleasure that 
Vergil took in reproducing the older thought in a modern setting. 
We enjoy the Works and Days of Hesiod through the Italian 
atmosphere of the Georgics. We admire the skill with which the 
first six books of the Aeneid reproduce for us the wanderings of 
the “much-enduring”’ Odysseus, and the last six the martial tone 
of the /liad. We check by means of translations the parallel 
accounts of the visit to Orcus (in the sixth book of the Aeneid 
and the eleventh of the Odyssey), the funeral games at the tomb 
of Anchises (Aeneid v) and those at the burial of Patroclus 
(Iliad xxu1), the making of the armor for Aeneas (Aeneid v1) 
and for Achilles (/liad xviir), the final single combat of Aeneas 
and Turnus (Aeneid x11) and that of Achilles and Hector (liad 


2Cf. T. E. Page, P. Vergili Maronis Bucolica et Georgica: London, Mac- 
millan and Co. (1926), p. x. 
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xx11), etc. Some of us may even wish to trace such obscure allu- 
sions as the dea—dignata cubili est of the fourth Eclogue 
(Odyssey x1, 601). Allowing for the necessary loss in vividness 
and spirit which is always the price of translation, such studies 
are fascinating and indispensable to the student who would get 
a genuine understanding of Vergil’s work and give him a fair 
rating among the great poets of the world. It is not our wish 
to accuse Vergil of “want of originality.’”’ Voltaire’s terse retort 
to the charge that Homer wrote Vergil, “If such is the case, ’tis 
unquestionably his grandest work,” needs no vindication. The 
Forum stirs the heart and the imagination no less because the 
Acropolis is behind it. 

But it is not enough to recognize Vergil’s debt to his Greek 
precursors as sources for his material. Entirely apart from mat- 
ters of plot and character portrayal, in the very form of his verse 
Vergil is often dependent on the Greek. Time would fail even to 
list the forms or turns of expression that are decidedly not Latin 
but which are mere commonplaces in Greek verse. The following 
illustrations are drawn from the Aeneid as being more familiar 
to the average student of Vergil and as presenting the comparison 
with Homer, whose work perhaps lingers more in our minds than 
that of Theocritus or Hesiod. 

Of necessity many of the proper nouns have the Greek form, 
and until the reader knows his Greek declensions he will be a 
slave to vocabulary markings. His study, too, must not stop with 
names but must include many common nouns with their more 
musical vowel endings. He must understand from the first intro- 
duction of the hero’s name the principle of pronunciation under- 
lying all Greek words, so different from that of the Latin. 

In sentence structure the older form is often followed, and 
parataxis becomes a matter of course; but it is in the syntax of 
the sentence that the Homeric influence is most apparent. The 
dative of reference (so common in Homer) and the dative used 
with its original force as in Aeneid u1, 85: 

Demisere neci, nunc cassum lumine lugent, 


are pitfalls for the unwary to one unfamiliar with the older 
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tongue. The accusative often vaguely referred to as the “Greek 
accusative” reflects two Homeric constructions, one the part 
affected as in vir, 60: 


Sacra comam multosque metu servata per annos, 


and the other the object of a middle verb as in 1, 320: 
Nuda genu nodoque sinus collecta fluentis. 


Tenses frequently borrow the Homeric force, especially perfect 
passives used without the time element like the Homeric aorist, 
e.g. 


Discite tustitiam moniti et non temnere divos [v1, 620], 
and the future to express purpose as in 11, 46f: 
Aut haec in nostros fabricata est machina muros 
inspectura domos venturaque desuper urbi. 


Infinitives occur frequently in the epexegetic, or explanatory, 
use of Homer with nouns as in u, 10: 


Sed si tantus amor casus cognoscere nostros, 
or with adjectives as in the description of Camilla in vu, 807: 
Dura pati, cursuque pedum praevertere ventos, 


or with verbs in the familiar passage, Dederatque comam diffun- 
dere ventis (1, 319). The student gains little in his understanding 
of this usage from the comment of grammars that the infinitive 
is used ioosely in poetry, often to express purpose; but he finds 
it a construction of beautiful simplicity when comparing it with 
Homer’s 

Aitag 6 atte Ovéot’ 'Ahavéuvow Aeixe qogijvar [J]. 11, 107]. 


“Then he in turn, Thyestes, left it to Agamemnon to bear.’”’ The 
omission of the subject of the infinitive, as when Palinurus 
negat discernere caelo (111, 201), seems only natural to the 
Greek student. 

The movement of the verse offers many parallels. The frequent 
diaeresis in the first foot, so often imitating the &> pao, is very 
convenient to set out a thought for special attention and gives a 
touch of life to what might otherwise be conventional artificiality : 
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Dixerat, et pariter gressi per opaca viarum [v1, 633]. 


The occasional monosyllable at the end of the line, which Homer 
uses to throw his emphasis on some important word as in /liad 


1, 508: 

GAG of xéQ pw tioov, ‘OAvpme pytieta Zed, 
is equally effective in such lines as 111, 375: 

Auspiciis manifesta fides, sic fata deum rex. 

The convenient lengthening of a short ultima before a pause 
appears in the striking line: 

Sancta ad vos anima atque istius inscia culpae [x11, 648], 
and the shortening of a long final vowel by semihiatus is occa- 
sionally adopted, notably in the line 
Nomen et arma locum servant; te, amice, nequivi [v1, 507]. 
The common use of couplets as in 
Involvens umbra magna terramque polumque [11, 251] 
reechoes such lines as //iad 111, 298: 
Zed xvd.ote péyrote xai abdavator deol Got, 
while the occasional rhyme as in 
Arma rogo, genetrix nato. te filia Nerei [v111, 383] 
reminds us of such passages as 
’Adavatwv déxntt tedv égudavéuer olog [Od. I, 79]. 
This may have been accidental on Homer’s part, as Professor 
Seymour thinks,* but it doubtless lingered in Vergil’s mind and 
reappeared in his verse. 

A bare mention of one or two figures of speech which are 
brought over most strikingly is all that time allows: such peri- 
phrases as rotarum lapsus (11, 235f) recalling the I[gudpowo Binv 
(Jl. 111, 105); and the odora canum vis (1v, 132), the pévos 
Hovouv (Od. vu, 2); and the adding of a descriptive ad- 
jective at the end of a sentence to make the subject stand out 
more vividly, which is an exact counterpart of Homer: 


8 Cf. Thomas D. Seymour, Introduction to the Language and Verse of 
Homer: Boston, Ginn and Co. (1886), 15. 
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Litoreis ingens inventa sub ilicibus sus... 
alba solo recubans [111, 390 and 392] 
“Ayouov év otid_ecot déto weyaditoga bupdv 
oxétivos [J/. 1x, 629f] 


Tmesis, or (better) the use of prepositions as adverbs, occurs 
commonly, especially with adverbs of place, and seems to follow 
Homer’s ém, xdta, etc., while the use of ceu after its noun in 
inde, lupi ceu (11, 355) is a direct copying of ot oe dedv ws (JI. 
Ix, 302). 

The stereotyped expressions that Vergil either adopted bodily 
or adapted to his Roman point of view make a story by them- 
selves and offer endless opportunities for comparison and study. 
The magnanimus Aencas and the peyatupos son of Tydeus, the 
equum domitor Lausus and the “Extogos imxoddauovo, the lacrima- 
bile bellum and the tupahyis adkepos, the povuyes ixxor and the 
cornipedes equi are too similar to be accidental. 

Finally, only the briefest mention can be made of the allusions, 
so many of which lend the real meaning to the lines. If the reader 
is familiar with the alpha privative, he sees at a glance the aptness 
of Vergil’s explanation of the name of Avernus. If he has the 
most elementary Greek vocabulary, the Harpies become alle- 
gorical figures and not merely birds with queer names. Hesperia 
itself takes on a different nature as the name brings a picture of 
the coming of evening. Pater Anchises is no longer a shadowy 
figure when one reads 

Then had Aeneas, king of men, been slain — 
Had not Zeus’ daughter, Aphrodite, marked 
Swiftly his plight. Her son was he and born 
By her unto Anchises, pasturing his herds 
[/l. v, 311-13; Lewis’ translation]. 


Neptune appears as the well-known “earth-shaker”’ in the words 


Muros magnoque emota tridenti 
fundamenta quatit [11, 610f]; 


and the part of the gods in the conflict as portrayed in the fol- 
lowing : 
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Not the loathed charms of Sparta’s dame, 
Nor Paris, victim of your blame — 
No, ’tis the gods, the gods destroy 
This mighty realm, and pull down Troy 
[11, 601-03; Conington]. 
takes on added meaning to the one who is familiar with Homer’s 
account of the Olympian Council. 

These, then, are some of the aids that a knowledge of Greek 
brings to a student of Vergil. In the words of Mr. Conway in 
his delightful Vergilian Age the Golden Bough “kept him [Ae- 
neas] living in a region where all else was dead.”* For all of us 
who, like Aeneas, are called to preserve and hand on the treas- 
ures of the ancients this Golden Bough is waiting to be plucked. 

Yet none may reach the shades without 
The passport of that golden sprout [v1, 140f; Conington]. 
We need no Sibyl to guide us to the magical tree, if we will but 
remember her words: 
Ergo alte vestiga oculis, et rite repertum 


carpe manu. namque ipse volens facilisque sequetur 
si te fata vocant [v1, 145-47]. 


Therefore go seek it with uplifted eyes! 

And when by will of Heaven thou findest it, 
Reach forth and pluck: for at a touch it yields, 

A free and willing gift, if Fate ordain. [Williams] 

Shall we not then pluck the Golden Bough and pass it on to 
the earnest seeker after knowledge that he may enter the Elysian 
Fields of true literary appreciation and find the narrow way and 
the strait gate even though few go in thereat? 


4Cf. R. S. Conway, The Vergilian Age: Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press (1928), 46. 











CICERO AND MODERN PROBLEMS 


By DaPpHNE SHAULL 
Central High School 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


Away back in 1919 a student brought me a clipping from a 
newspaper headed, “Says Latin is a Cure for Bolshevism.” In it 
Professor Flickinger, then of Northwestern University, was 
quoted as deploring the fact that Yale had dropped Latin as a 
requirement for the bachelor’s degree. “It is a step in the wrong 
direction,” he was reported to have said. “Latin is a prophylactic 
against mob rule. Any person who studies Latin for four or five 
years acquires an instinctive repugnance for bolshevism. Definite 
rules and respect for grammatical laws exemplify the genius of 
the Roman people and their respect for lawful government.” 

If Latin is an antidote for Bolshevism, might it not be also a 
specific agent against war? It may be a bit difficult in teaching 
Caesar to emphasize peace. In apology for war we may try to 
make other issues loom large, such as the migrations of peoples in 
Book 1 and their relation to the covered-wagon era of this coun- 
try. We may deplore the ruthless massacre of the Helvetians ; but 
nevertheless the class always seems to admire Caesar (except for 
a few conscientious objectors), to like the way he got things done, 
the way he triumphed over obstacles. And then it is interesting, 
in spite of qualms of conscience, to compare ancient and modern 
methods of warfare. 

But after Caesar’s campaigns, after Ariovistus has been sent 
about his business across the Rhine, and the Aduatuci have been 
ably butchered and sold under the crown, a year of Cicero does 
seem like a more or less peaceful era. 

Of course Cicero’s first oration Against Catiline is full of 
fighting spirit. He seems to be gesticulating with blood in his 
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eye more than once. But you remember that in the second oration 
Against Catiline he boasts that he had put down Catiline and his 
gang without bloodshed, that the insurrection has been quelled, 
with the consul in the garb of peace. 

In all Cicero’s writings, so far as I know, there is no allusion to 
his military experience taken at about the age of seventeen. Evi- 
dently war and training for war did not appeal to him. However, 
if one wishes to promote the idea of peace in teaching Cicero, it is 
indirect rather than direct method that is available. It is the 
material of by-products that is most valuable. 

We are beginning to realize that, if we are ever to have world 
peace, there will have to be a change in our attitude of mind — 
not only toward war but toward each other, toward people of 
other nations. It must be a spiritual change. That sort of thing 
is being said so much nowadays, that I almost apologize for 
repeating it. We shall have to learn to get other points of view 
than our own. Some one has said that a fundamental element of 
barbarism was the inability to grasp another nation’s viewpoint. 
A lecturer on the subject of immigration and our policy toward 
foreigners said, several years ago: ““What we do not understand 
we fear, what we fear we learn to hate, and what we hate we seek 
to kill.” The French have a saying, “To know all is to forgive 
all.” 

If it is important to understand the peoples of the present time, 
surely it is of importance to know what has gone before. Knowl- 
edge of the past is a humanizing and civilizing influence because, 
in addition to giving us a sympathy for others, it aids us in under- 
standing ourselves. For this reason I think the study of Latin 
literature is more broadening than that of modern languages, 
because modern thought is more or less the same. 

To my mind the study of Cicero is the most human of all the 
Latin courses in high school: (1) because it gives us a literature 
which shows us problems similar to our own; and (2) because 
we make our acquaintance with a man who, more than any other 
studied by the high-school student, reveals himself as a flesh-and- 
blood man. Caesar, as a character, is not plain, except as a man 
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of action and warfare; and Vergil is shadowy; but Cicero we feel 
we have met. 

To know Cicero is to live a life full of dramatic and momentous 
events in the midst of a struggle for existence of an early republic, 
amid a conflict of great ambitions, and a battle between realism 
and idealism. Cicero is an excellent place to study history first- 
hand. Cicero’s struggle to decide where to stand in the conflict 
between Caesar and Pompey is as dramatic as Hamlet’s, and much 
more interesting. He has been criticized for being weak and inde- 
cisive ; but we know he was trying desperately to choose between 
two evils: whether to follow Pompey, whose cause he approved 
but whose actions he abominated; or to go over to Caesar, who, 
to him, represented the end of free government. He was greatly 
distressed when he found war was inevitable, tried to reconcile 
the rivals, and was in the depths of despair when he found that he 
was powerless. His agony of mind is revealed in his letters to 
Atticus, some of which, in English, may be read to the class in 
Cicero. He wonders whether he should remain in his own country 
under a tyranny, whether any means are lawful to abolish a 
tyranny, whether one is doing his duty to the state to retire and 
remain inactive when there is a tyrant, or to run every risk for 
liberty. One thing which he says is most revealing: Semper enim 
causae eventorum magis movent quam ipsa eventa (Ad Atticum 
sx, 5, 2). 

In studying Cicero in high school there is abundant material 
for research work. I tell my students they can do research work 
the same as college people working for degrees. And so from 
the orations we collect bits of information which we call “Side 
lights on Roman life and history.’’ I ask them not to use the 
notes in the back of the book for this. It is more fun to discover 
things for yourself than to find them already labeled. And so 
from the orations we find that the senate is declining in character 
and that patriotism is waning, or so Cicero thinks; that in time of 
danger special powers were conferred on the consuls, somewhat 
akin to martial law or to extra power assumed by the president of 
the United States in time of war; that customs of the past fur- 
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nished a strong precedent ; that Romans were essentially conserva- 
tive, much as Americans are; that the bankruptcy law has an 
ancient origin; that business was affected by war and the fear of 
war ; that war in Asia affected money conditions in Rome, result- 
ing sometimes in panics; that difficulties on the sea affected food 
prices ; that when one class, such as the publicani, suffered other 
classes also suffered; that Cicero, like most officials, feared public 
opinion and hesitated in his course, much like Woodrow Wilson 
in allowing war to be declared ; and that in those stern days, when 
politics was politics, the author of an unpopular bill was in danger 
of losing his life. One wonders what might have happened to Mr. 
Volstead in those times! There are many, many other points. 
Lists are made by each student after an oration has been read; 
they are numbered and tabulated in scholarly fashion with the 
chapter and line of the oration and later transferred to the semes- 
ter notebook which is required. 

A natural outgrowth of this study is making a list of probiems 
of the Romans which are also our problems. These will be found 
to be numerous: such as the struggle between classes, governing 
of dependencies, graft in government, foreign policies, inter- 
national hatreds, attitude toward foreigners in the home country, 
relation between business and politics and business and war, 
responsibility of officials, weaknesses of the Senate, bonus for 
soldiers, unemployment, capital punishment. It is a long and 
thrilling list, which makes us feel our kinship with the Romans. 

The second thing in third-year Latin which makes for sym- 
pathy and understanding is Cicero himself. No other Roman has 
had so far-reaching an influence. His style of writing has been 
imitated by countless admirers, and his philosophical treatises 
have perhaps been better known than those of any other Roman 
or Greek writer. Ferrero says that Cicero was the first statesman 
belonging to the intellectual class and that, though he made many 
grave political errors, he is as important as Caesar, and but little 
inferior to Saint Paul and Saint Augustine. 

Students usually think he is vain and consider his allusions to 
himself as beyond the pale of good taste; but being a novus homo 
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he had to feel his way, was continually struggling against long- 
established political prejudices and powerful groups, who resented 
the activities of an upstart, and felt he must “sell’’ himself to the 
public by emphasizing his services. 

He has been criticized for not seeing clearly, as did Caesar, that 
the republican form of government had outlived its usefulness, 
that centralization of power must come to a people who could not 
govern themselves; but his trouble probably was that he was 
hampered by high ideals, something which does not encumber the 
average politician. Through everything he clings to the ideal of a 
republic, a free government. One wonders what he would think 
of Mussolini in his own beloved Italy or of the modern trend 
toward dictatorships in Europe! 

It is unfortunate that it is usually only the orations that are 
read by high-school classes. In the text which we use there are 
several of his letters, and I always have my classes read them at 
the beginning of the second semester in Cicero. They are a great 
change, and the pupils like them. Here we see him as a human 
being, helpless and tearful during his exile; but full of affection 
for his family, deep concern for his slave, Tiro, and love for his 
bosom friend, Atticus. Translations of other letters can be read 
to the class by the teacher. 

As a side line, a day can be taken for papers by the pupils: one 
on Cicero’s daughter, Tullia; one on Marcus, Jr.; one on Teren- 
tia; another about Atticus ; another on his Tusculan villa; and one 
showing the personal relations between Caesar and Cicero. 

Then there is the philosophy of Cicero. It is too bad that in 
many high schools his most important contribution is ignored. 
The hard-headed Romans, with their genius for law and organ- 
ization, had little or no passion for truth for its own sake, for 
that love of wisdom which distinguished the Greeks. They were 
an efficient, practical people with little concern for the things of 
the spirit. 

Cicero, however, was the great exception. His understanding 
and love for Greek learning and philosophy constituted one of the 
passions of his life, and his transmitting of it into his own lan- 
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guage and to his own people, and thence to the world, is perhaps 
his greatest work. Erasmus thought him divinely inspired. He 
was Petrarch’s great inspiration and, in the opinion of many, was 
the underlying influence which led to the Renaissance. He is 
modern in spirit, individualistic, questioning, curious. He is infi- 
nitely nearer to us than the thinkers of the Middle Ages. 

John C. Rolfe’ mentions the fact that Frederick the Great car- 
ried the Tusculan Disputations with him on his campaigns and 
later had translations of all Cicero’s works made into German; 
that later Emperor William II set his face against classical train- 
ing and espoused the so-called practical studies. Then he makes 
this comment: “It is a fact strangely lost sight of by opponents of 
the study of Latin and Greek, that the Germany of 1914 was no 
longer truly a classically-educated country.” Humanism and war 
do not belong together. 

In the thrill of teaching Cicero I cannot leave out his philos- 
ophy, pressed as we always are for time. I squeeze it in somehow, 
even if it is only to read quotations from it which the pupils copy 
into their notebooks. Taylor,? in his book on Cicero, has an 
anthology which contains many fine sentiments such as the teacher 
may use. The following are specimens. Some of them sound 
strangely modern. 


In no other state except that in which the power of the people is 
supreme, has liberty any abode [De Re Publica 1, 31]. 

For riches, great fame, wealth unaccompanied by wisdom and the 
knowledge of living virtuously are only the cause of greater disgrace; 
nor is any form of state more disgraceful to men than that in which the 
wealthiest are regarded as the noblest [ibid. 1, 34]. 

If an equal distribution of wealth is unpopular, if equality of intelli- 
gence is an impossibility, at least there should be equality before the law 
among all those who are citizens of the same state [ibid. 1, 32]. 

Above all things, in punishing we must guard against passion, for the 
man who is in a passion will never observe the mean between too much 
and too little [De Officiis 1, 25]. 


1Cf. John C. Rolfe, Cicero and His Influence: Boston, Marshall Jones Co. 
(1923), 154f. 

2Cf. Hannis Taylor, Cicero, a Sketch of His Life and Works: Chicago, 
A. C. McClurg and Co. (1918), 459-603. 
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The first law of history is that we shall never dare to say what is false; 
the second that we shall never fear to say what is true [De Oratore 11, 
15]. 

If I had to choose between the two, I would rather have sound common 
sense without eloquence than folly with a fine flow of language [ibid. 111, 
35]. 

It is far better to receive than to do an injury [Tusculan Disputations 
v, 19]. 

Let not man love himself more than his neighbor [De Legibus 1, 12]. 

No man was ever great without divine inspiration [De Natura Deo- 
rum 11, 66]. 

The mind is the man and not the figure which can be pointed at with 
the finger. Know therefore that thou art a divine being, since it is a deity 
in thee which moves, feels, remembers, foresees, rules, and governs that 
body over which it is placed, in the very same way as the Supreme Being 
governs the world. [Somnium Scipionis vu11] 

The true medicine of the mind is philosophy [Tusculan Disputations 
111, 3]. 

Nothing, believe me, is more beautiful than virtue, nothing more fair, 
nothing more lovely [Ad Familiares 1x, 14]. 

The best legacy a father can leave to his children, a legacy worth more 
than the largest patrimony, is the fame of a virtuous and well-spent life 
[De Offictis 1, 33]. 

But I have never regretted that I came into, and have so far passed 
my course in, this world, because I have so lived in it that I feel my life 
has not been in vain; and when I shall depart from it, I shall leave it as 
I would an inn, and not as from a permanent home. For nature has given 
us this life as a place of sojourn, a transitory abode, and not as a fixed 
dwelling-place or permanent habitation. [De Senectute xx111] 











ECCE VERGILIUS! 


By Heten M. CHESNuUT? 
Central High School, Cleveland, Ohio 





When, early in the year, the teachers of the Latin department 
realized that the time had come to plan for the celebration of the 
Bimillennium Vergilianum, their spirits sank, for the Latin de- 
partment was small, the Vergil class was very small, and the 
Latin teachers numbered just two and a half —the other half 
being devoted to the teaching of French. 

“It will be a terrific task,” we informed the principal, “‘and it 
will also cost a great deal of money.” 

“How is that?” he asked. “Why should it be such an effort to 
produce a Latin play? And where does the expense come in? The 
French department makes no such fuss about a French play.” 

“But a Latin play is different! Just think a minute! We must 
have ancient Roman costumes, e.g. togas. Practically every male 
Roman will have to wear a toga, and it takes at least twelve yards 
of cloth for a toga! The costumes alone will cost at least thirty 
dollars, not to mention the rental bill for armor and other stage 
properties. 

“And then the scenery! You can’t stage a Roman play with 
modern settings! There must be Roman settings, beautiful villas 
and gorgeous palaces and temples to the gods; and these are 
really very elaborate when worked out in detail.” 

“Well,” said the principal, “I had no idea that it was such an 
undertaking. Our school fund is pretty low; so perhaps we had 
. better not attempt it.” 

But our imaginations had been stirred, we had visualized the 
play as we talked, and we couldn’t give it up. “Let’s give it any- 
way! We'll manage to finance it somehow without straining the 
school fund,” we replied. 
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“Very well, we'll all help, and make it a great event. Vergil’s 
two thousandth birthday does not come every year, and the 
school needs a play of this sort occasionally.’’ So spoke the prin- 
cipal, and we set the date for the presentation. 

For several days our thoughts, like Dido’s, turned now this 
way and now that. Earlier in the year we had sent to the 
Service Bureau in New York City for all plays bearing upon the 
Vergilian celebration. There were several possibilities. Of course 
the one that we really wanted to give was Dido, the Phoenician 
Queen by Dr. Frank J. Miller. But this was out of the question. 
We had no Dido — not a pupil in all the Latin classes could 
possibly take the part of Dido. We just couldn’t see Dido any- 
where. We had a wonderful Aeneas, a descendant of Vergil him- 
self perhaps. We had a perfect Iarbas, ebony prince of Numidia. 
The gods themselves on Olympus might have envied us our 
Cupid, beautiful child of Italy. Mercury, messenger of the gods; 
Venus, goddess of love; the faithful Achates — all marched be- 
fore us; but Dido, great and tragic, alone was missing. And so, 
yielding to the Fates, we gave up our vision and decided upon “A 
Vergilian Fantasy,” a little play extolling Vergil without the 
dramatization of the Aeneid. 

And then in class a few days later we talked it over with our 
pupils and read parts of the play that we had chosen, regretted 
our Dido, but decided that the Vergil play would have to do. 
But the Fates were kind to us — Vergil himself must have seen 
our need and taken pity on a falling house — for that very week 
a new pupil entered, a Greek girl with big brown eyes. When 
the assistant brought her into class that morning and said: 
“Here’s a new pupil whom you may be able to use in your play; 
she is a good actress and took part in a Greek play at the Theater 
of the Nations last week,’ we thought, “Perhaps she is our 
longed-for Dido,” and she was! 

So we decided to put Dido, the Phoenician Queen into our 
Fantasy, and thus the play was born. For several weeks the en- 
tire school hummed with the Latin play. The teacher of the 
stagecraft classes, when asked to make the scenery, thought it 
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might be done, if we could do with one setting. They were pretty 
busy just at that time. We really did not see how we could make 
one setting do for Vergil’s villa, Dido’s palace, the Sibyl’s cave, 
the temple of Jupiter Ammon, and a grove on Mount Olympus. 
“You read the play and see what you can do,” we suggested. 

The stagecraft class read the play. The beautiful lines of 
Miller’s poetry thrilled the pupils, and whole-heartedly they at- 
tacked the problem of the scenery. Each week the miniature 
theaters of the class bloomed with new settings. The knowledge 
of ancient Greek and Roman life and art which that class gained 
was no small part of the benefit of the play to the school. As 
the sets were finished in the miniature stages, the specifications 
for the woodwork were sent over to the Manual Training depart- 
ment, where the boys in the woodwork classes built the frames 
for each set. 

Then, when the scenery was well started, the matter of cos- 
tumes was taken up. There were forty-three pupils in the cast. 
All the Roman togas and tunics had to be made as well as many 
of the dresses. Miss Wilson’s book The Roman Toga* was thor- 
oughly studied. Then bolts of unbleached muslin were bought 
from a wholesale house and turned over to the Domestic Arts 
department, with patterns and directions for making the gar- 
ments. The sewing room became a factory for ready-made 
Roman clothing. Incidentally the question was raised as to 
whether ready-made garments were really sold in Roman shops; 
and after due investigation we found, rather to our surprise, 
that they were and, moreover, that they could be made to order 
if so desired. 

But Roman costumes were gay in color, a fact which seemed 
to surprise the pupils, who were accustomed to think of them as 
made of white marble. The dresses and scarfs and tunics had to 
be dyed, and so the laundry classes spent some days in dyeing 
and tinting the garments. Their great achievement was a royal 
toga for Augustus to wear, dyed a perfect Roman purple and 

1 Lillian M. Wilson, The Roman Toga: Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Press (1924). 
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stenciled in gold. All the stencils used in the play were cut by the 
members of the Art Club, who had to do much studying to find 
borders suitable for the costumes. The material in the togas was 
so stiff that they did not hang in the beautiful soft folds that were 
characteristic of the Roman toga; so the same valiant little 
laundry-women who had worked so hard to dye the other gar- 
ments soaked and washed and ironed the togas until they hung 
in perfect folds. Skill in draping the togas became the goal of 
several members of the Latin classes, where it was demonstrated 
how really difficult it was. Thus the problem of the costumes was 
solved. 

In the meantime rehearsals were going on in several depart- 
ments. Two choruses were being trained by the teachers of music. 
Dido’s Carthaginian maidens were learning two songs. There 
were eighteen of these maidens, coming from every grade in the 
school. We started with the junior high girls; but their voices, 
though sweet, were too weak. So we introduced several senior 
girls who helped out amazingly. They sang two lovely songs, the 
“Hymn to Aurora” and the “Slumber Song’ from Dido, the 
Phoenician Queen. These choruses had to be trained in dancing 
also, as the songs were accompanied by rhythmic dancing. The 
dancing was under the direction of the Physical Training depart- 
ment, which was also training four girls in a classical dance 
called “The Dance of the Water-Carriers,” in which four village 
maidens meet at the village well for water and gossip a bit while 
filling their jars. The rehearsal of this was very unsuccessful at 
first, as the girls seemed unable to visualize the scene, especially 
the Roman water jars. Their imaginations could not make the 
jars heavy enough, and the dance was a rather flabby affair. By 
a stroke of good fortune —the Fates were evidently on our 
side — we passed a garden store just a day before the date 
of the play; and there in the window, making an irresistible 
appeal, stood four Roman water jars, perfect in shape and size. 

Into the store we plunged and told our story. Could we rent 
those jugs for our play? We could not afford to buy them, but 
we might be able to rent them. The manager of the store was a 
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former resident of Oberlin, had been associated with the college, 
and was especially interested in the classics. He refused to rent 
them but kindly offered to lend them to us as his contribution to 
the Vergilian celebration. We hurried them back to school and, 
behold, they did the trick! The girls felt the weight of the heavy 
jars, and the dance was perfect! 

While the singers were singing and the dancers were dancing 
and the sewers were sewing and the dyers were dyeing, the 
members of the cast were working out and interpreting their 
lines. First, two full weeks were spent in individual speech train- 
ing. Careless and slipshod speech is characteristic of the times, 
but pure diction is the sine qua non of a classical play. Speech 
exercises, in and out of class, were given and studied and prac- 
ticed, until the pupils had gained some conception of correct 
enunciation. Then the lines were read and interpreted and mem- 
orized until the parts were letter-perfect. Then the teacher of 
dramatics came in for stage business, and the treadmill of re- 
hearsals went steadily on. 

The pageant was so arranged that not until the last week did 
the whole cast have to come together. There were three main 
groups in the production—the Vergilian group, consisting of 
Vergil and his literary circle, the Aeneid group, including all 
the actors in Dido, the Phoenician Queen, and the Cumaean 
Sibyl group. So separate rehearsals were held during all the 
spare hours of the day and at the close of school, until the full 
rehearsals were started. 

When the first complete rehearsal was held, the Electricians 
Club appeared in full force with their science teacher to work 
out the lighting effects; and as each scene was presented, the 
lights were studied and arranged to produce the atmosphere ap- 
propriate to the scene. Joy, mystery, tragedy, what you will, were 
suggested by the lights. These effects added immeasurably to the 
beauty and charm of the final presentation. 

At this same rehearsal the orchestra and its director came in 
to plan the musical program, so that it might be kept in harmony 
with the scenes as they progressed. The atmosphere produced by 
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the lights and the music was most unusual and added greatly to 
the glamour and feeling of the entire production. 

From the beginning much publicity had been given to the 
play. At first it was extensively written up in the school paper, 
and later the big dailies advertised it. One of them carried an 
article about the play and some photographs of the leading 
players, and another published in its pictorial section a typical 
scene from the play, the classical dance. 

Many distinguished people were invited — members of the 
Board of Education, superintendents and supervisors, professors 
of the classics at Reserve and Oberlin, members of the staff of 
the Cleveland Museum of Art, the principals and classical teach- 
ers of the high schools of the city. There was an unusual amount 
of formality on the great day. The guests were met by members 
of the Student Council and conducted to rooms reserved as 
waiting rooms. When the signal was given, the pupils went to 
their assigned places in the auditorium; and when they had all 
assembled, the guests were conducted there. As the first of the 
guests entered, the school quietly rose in a body and remained 
standing until the guests were seated —a most impressive and 
beautiful ceremony and thoroughly in keeping with the unusual 
nature of the whole presentation. 

The play lasted one hour. During that hour the pupils of this 
cosmopolitan high school, situated in the downtown district of a 
great city, hemmed in on all sides by acres of scrapped automo- 
biles rusting in heaps, and enveloped by the smoke and grime 
of a great railroad system not far distant, in a neighborhood 
where the guns of gangsters can be heard roaring day and night, 
were transported to another age, walked hand in hand with 
beauty and romance, and were made to feel that poetry and 
music and art were precious and that human aspiration was 
indeed worth while. 

This is what the celebration of the Bimillennium Vergilianum 
did for the two thousand pupils of this high school, and they 
have drunk a draft of inspiration that will remain with them 
forever. 
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SCALIGERANA 


By Eva M. SANForD 
Western Reserve University 


If an eighteenth-century editor was correct in his judgment, a 
long and worthy line traces its ancestry to the table-talk of Joseph 
Scaliger, “the father, so to speak, of all the books published under 
the title of -ana.’’* Scaliger, like his father, is so well known 
among the more ponderous scholars of the sixteenth century 
that there is an added pleasure in perusing his less weighty 
remarks on an amazing variety of classical studies. And the more 
humble modern classicist may find an unexpected kinship between 
his own problems and delights and those of the erudite Scaliger. 

The macaronic mixture of Latin and French in which his ran- 
dom comments on life and letters have come down to us suggests 
the perennial problem of Latin style, with the difficulties of Latin 
conversation playing a more vital part than in our present efforts 
at the “direct method.”” “Few speak in a good Latin or Roman 
style, but many speak in accordance with the rules of grammar. 
Such are most of the Germans. So, too, there are many versifiers, 
but few poets.”’ Again we learn that the Germans “care not a 
whit what wine they drink, so it be wine, nor what Latin they 
speak, so it be Latin.”” Both Frenchmen and Germans are cen- 
sured for their faulty pronunciation. Would-be scholars who 
query what point there is in meticulous attention to the minutiae 
of accent are met by a counter-thrust: “What point is there in 
your affecting Latin speech?” For men who really wish a good 
Latin conversational style Plautus and Terence are recommended. 

The problems of translation and the different characteristics of 


1 Cf. De Maiseaux’s Introduction to the second volume of Scaligerana, Thu- 
ana, Pithoeana et Colomesiana published at Amsterdam in 1740. The material 
in this article is taken from the Prima and Secunda Scaligerana which make up 
this volume. 
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language are frequently discussed. “Lepidum has no equivalent 
in Greek, like many of Martial’s words; it takes a deal of Latin to 
translate a bit of Greek.’”’ Greek and Hebrew are contrary in 
nature : Greek is tedious and boring to the beginner, but easy and 
pleasant as one progresses; Hebrew is the reverse. Julius Caesar 
Scaliger had a wide command of languages and spoke Latin in 
the style of Pliny, in a truly philosophic fashion, in spite of errors 
in etymology which his son could correct. The French tongue is 
influenced largely by public documents drawn up in Latin. Per- 
sian is a most beautiful tongue, to be learned in eight days. 
(Scaliger was fond of estimating the time required for learning a 
new language, without grammar or dictionary.) Persian “has 
nothing in common with Hebrew but has very many Germanic 
words, ‘father,’ ‘brother,’ ‘sister,’ and the like, which is very 
strange.”’ (It must have been interesting to study occidental and 
oriental languages before the hybrid Indo-European became a 
disputed commonplace.) “A certain merchant has told me that in 
a certain city are many books written in the Syriac tongue, much 
eaten by worms, that I can obtain and publish with no difficulty, 
which with God’s help I shall do.” 

Whatever the delights of philological browsings, however, 
Grammar is the capstone of classical study. “Would I were a 
good grammarian: that is the one essential for a sound under- 
standing of all the authors. Whoever call men of any learning 
grammarians, pour tout potage, are themselves invariably utter 
dunces. Ignorance of grammar is the one source of dissent in 
religion.’”” We remember how sore a point Scaliger’s stubborn 
Protestantism was to the Jesuits: his grammar differed from 
theirs. 

Text criticism is the exceptional scholar’s legitimate function, 
if honestly construed. “It is not granted to all men, even the 
learned, but is a rare gift of fortune, to be able to emend good 
authors and restore them to their proper dignity and splendor; 
nor do I know anyone today who can excel in this except Cujas 
and Auratus. But the latter [and here is a most expressive shift 
from Latin to French] is beginning to play the poltroon, amusing 
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himself with searching the whole Bible in Homer.” One of 
Scaliger’s contemporary admirers remarked that, had he lived, 
he would have emended the text of every first-rate author, “for it 
was for this that he was suited, not to cackle lectures and play 
the pedant.’’ Another added a wish to be rid of the discursive 
lecturers who infested France and Germany like flies in hot 
weather while there were few good interpreters to be found, rigid, 
sincere, and saying what the case demanded and no more nor less. 
A vain wish, rarus enim est sensus communis. Saliger was 
unusually fortunate in his professorial appointment at Leyden 
without the obligation to lecture. 

“Had I many children,” said the old scholar to his nephews, 
“T should wish no other study for them save reading, writing, and 
gradual progress in the speaking of Latin. Today only learned 
men are fools; and such am I also, but not as they are. Of old, 
books were cheaper, and more men were wise; today books are 
expensive and men are less learned.” The problems of accumulat- 
ing a scholar’s library were many, and lucky was the man who, 
like the wealthy Pithous, could “smell good books from far, as a 
dog does a bone, or a cat a mouse.” Those were the days when 
the Pithous were building up their great libraries from public and 
private sources by methods which would not always, as Scaliger 
hints, bear scrutiny; the time was yet to come when their treas- 
ures would return to increase the great public collections. “In 
the Vatican there are still some books, but they belong to the later 
age; there is only one book I envy them, Eusebius’ Biblical Com- 
mentaries, which have fine fragments of Porphyry. There is no 
possible way to obtain that volume.” 

Some men, as Petronius said, have their passions roused only 
by vile merchandise; such scorn classical authors and the works 
of wise men and delight in unworthy and illiterate writings. But 
the scholar’s lust for books will gain its end regardless of honesty 
or even friendship. “What a fine historian is Procopius! Vul- 
canius has kept my copy five or six years, and begged it from me 
in tears, because I did not wish to give it to him.” The very 
thought of certain books is sure to rouse enthusiasm; les belles 
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choses qwil y a! is a phrase used many times, of Cicero’s Letters, 
of Aristotle, and others. One notes, too, a fine frenzy of anticipa- 
tion of his own editions, as in the case of Julius Africanus, despite 
his faults: “What fine fragments I shall publish!’ Some books 
earn scanter praise; in a manuscript of Apuleius’ Golden Ass at 
Toulouse there are few good bits except bibulas aures. A feeling 
familiar to us all is inspired by the reading of Diodorus: les belles 
choses qui s’en sont perdues! So with Diogenes Laertius, “What 
fine books he cites that we no longer have!’ To a historian the 
most regrettable losses are those in the field of history. Of Livy 
Scaliger wrote: “It would be a fine thing if we had the work 
entire; it is mere stupidity to say that they have the whole at 
Venice, they have very little. . . . It is a great note to say that 
Erasmus has found five books of Livy and the man who copied 
them didn’t know how to read them: all the libraries of the 
Christian world have been ransacked; there is no more to be 
found.” But in the case of the lost books of Livy hope springs 
eternal. 

It is a tempting diversion to weigh different classical treasures 
against one another. Ennius was “‘an ancient poet of magnificent 
genius. Would that we had his works entire, and had lost those 
of Lucan, Statius, Silius — et tous ces garcons-la!” In like man- 
ner the world would gain by exchanging the ius civile for the 
complete works of Cato and Varro. One feels much sympathy 
for Scaliger’s longing to know more of the earlier Latin poets 
whose fragments he so admired. Erasmus he particularly praised 
for imitating the style of the founders of the Latin language. Like 
many present-day scholars, he prized Isidore especially for his 
many quotations from old works since lost. 

In contrast to the books for which one would willingly give up 
less cherished possessions are those like Baronius’ recent work, 
which he would take as a gift but would not buy, or that of Bel- 
larmine who strove so hard for popularity that Scaliger would not 
have his book even as a gift. Calvin is a different matter : “There 
is nothing ancient to compare with him; how well he knew the 
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art of writing! The next bit of money I have, I shall buy all his 
works.” 

Translations of Greek works are not welcome; they should be 
read in the original. Manuscripts are worthless unless written 
five hundred years or more ago. Who that has ever really loved 
the Carolingian hand will dispute the feeling that inspired that 
cavalier statement? Manuscripts of Lucan and Statius are not 
desirable, for they were written in the last two or three hundred 
years. But a Petronius copied from the famous manuscript 
loaned by Cujas to Pierre Pithou as well as to Scaliger is esteemed 
even more than a printed copy. 

Turning from the general tastes of the bibliophile to his scat- 
tered judgments on the authors, we find him speaking with par- 
ticular interest of history and poetry. The complete works of 
Livy, Tacitus, Marcellinus, and Paulus Diaconus would give us 
the whole course of Roman history. For greater completeness, 
add Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Polybius, and Dio Cassius entire ; 
and ‘“‘we should then have a sufficient basis for Roman history.” 
More works are preserved of the Greek than of the Roman his- 
torians for ancient times; since Charlemagne the German histori- 
ans have occupied the field, but Gregory of Tours in earlier times 
upheld the Frankish reputation ; we count as ancient those a thou- 
sand years old or more. Sallust’s small compass led to his loss 
through carelessness ; the worse part of his work is preserved, the 
better lost. Quintus Curtius was long lost and preserved by one 
copy alone, all the manuscripts being of recent date. ‘What a fine 
book is the Notitia Imperii Romani!” 

Of Greek authors Scaliger praised especially Aristotle, Aris- 
tophanes, the first essential for him who would speak Greek, and 
Sophocles. The modern Greeks are worse than the Turks their 
masters, but the Greek people were never worse than in the time 
of Cicero. 

“The love of poesy and of poets never enters an abject and 
sordid heart, but seeks out chiefly men of divine inspiration, and 
is wont to be their constant comrade. Never did a man become a 
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poet or love reading the poets, whose heart was not in the right 
place.” So we expect to find praise of Lucretius, from whom 
Vergil drew so much, of Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius, 
known as the “Triumvirs of Love” and more useful for the inter- 
pretation of the Holy Scriptures than were the works of Christian 
writers, of Ovid’s inimitable facility, and Juvenal’s admirable 
phrases. Persius was a poor poet, because of his deliberate obscu- 
rity; but Scaliger understood every word and could write most 
beautiful commentaries on his Satires. His poor opinion of 
Lucan, Statius, and Silius has already been mentioned. Lucan 
had no self-control and did not know what it was to compose a 
poem. “Silius Italicus was a mere cook; he said only what all the 
rest did, and badly too; he was not a good author but must be 
read for all that, as a classic.” In another mood Scaliger might 
have felt that cookery required more genius than Silius showed, 
for “Apicius, De Re Culinaria, has some very good bits,” and the 
cooking of turnips in butter and the history of the latter delicacy 
from its use by Tartar and Egyptian nomads to its supreme place 
among Dutch dairy products were subjects not unworthy of the 
scholar. Did not a great classicist in more recent years compose 
a sonorous Latin ode on the theme of ““The Lone Fish-Ball” ? 
That Vergil is given no place in this brief summary is not due 
to lack of admiration for his work. But Scaliger would have been 
a poor choice as an orator for the Bimillennium: “Of Vergii we 
must not speak, for he surpasses all men’s utmost praise.” 
Of ancient prose writers Cicero (but not his philosophical 
works) and Seneca are chiefly praised. Of the Natural History 
Scaliger said : “More than one man is needed to write of the great 
Pliny. ’Tis a fine book, but the pedants are totally in the dark 
about it.” 
I shall not attempt to deal with Scaliger’s estimate of his con- 
temporaries. His comments on them must be read entire, and 
preferably in connection with the opinions of other men, to check 
their highly subjective character. But his frequent mentions of 
late Latin authors are of particular interest now that mediaeval 
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Latin literature is again coming into its own. Unlike Vavasseur, 
who boasted of sixty years spent in avoiding the words collected 
in the Glossarium Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis, Scaliger took a 
lively interest in the later Latinity and felt the need of an adequate 
mediaeval Latin dictionary as much two and a half generations 
before Du Cange’s great work appeared as we do now that two 
and a half centuries have rendered it obsolete. “Whoever would 
make a glossary of authors of the latest age would do well.” The 
desired glossary might have included epigraphic material : “There 
are beautiful Christian inscriptions at Arles in Provence, and 
more than forty of them.” How many more he would find there 
now ! 

Of the Christian authors he praised especially Lactantius and 
Tertullian. The latter should be read by all for his Latinity and 
literary value; yet no one in all Gaul knows him as well as Joseph 
Scaliger. Augustine, Ambrose, and Jerome were honored for 
their Christian zeal but charged with ignorance in various mat- 
ters. Jerome in particular was “not as learned as men say; he was 
very ignorant and wrote to pious women. . . . He was more 
learned than Augustine but was a very mad monk who uttered 
many absurdities.”” To win Scaliger’s praise, he should have been 
more careful in his work on Eusebius. 

Boethius and Cassiodorus are unreservedly recommended ; 
Claudianus was a most elegant poet, and so was Prudentius. The 
learned Cujas was more consistently praised by Scaliger than 
were most of his contemporaries, and I like to think that his great 
esteem for a work now too little read prompted the sincere words 
of praise for Salvian: “A beautiful book it is, and of a fine sim- 
plicity.”’ 

Hilarius wrote well on the Trinity, heretic though he was. 
Marbod’s work on gems has led to useful emendations of Pliny; 
a little manuscript of Marbod’s poems had been given Scaliger by 
the great collector Pierre Daniel. John of Salisbury’s Polycrat- 
icus, Pierre Pithou explains, is so named because it contains 
many things. “There are fine bits in it; he cites many other 
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authors whom we have not today.”’ So a scholar of the sixteenth 
century might look back with envy to the greater classical wealth 
of the twelfth! 

These are but a few crumbs from Scaliger’s well-furnished 
table. Of his greater achievements in the world of scholarship it 
is not my function here to speak. But if any reader feels his own 
horizon comparatively limited by the unimportance of classical 
studies in the twentieth century, let him consider what Scaliger 
thought of his own age: 

Learned men are few indeed; learning is grown cheap today. We have 
not a single learned Jesuit, nor is any of our party really learned save 
Casaubon. For the first hundred years after Printing began there were 
more learned men than now. Everyone knows a little of everything. 
There are no more great men. No one today reads Aristotle, Cicero, 
Plato; they prefer Ramus or some other good-for-nothing and claim to 
know everything when they have read nothing. 
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OBDURA — A DRAMATIC MONOLOGUE 


By Homer F. Repert 
Amherst College 


Miser Catulle, desinas ineptire, 

et quod vides perisse perditum ducas. 
fulsere quondam candidi tibi soles, 
cum ventitabas quo puella ducebat 
amata nobis quantum amabitur nulla. 
ibi illa multa tum iocosa fiebant, 

quae tu volebus nec puella nolebat. 
fulsere vere candidi tibi soles. 

nunc iam illa non vult: tu quoque, impotens, noli, 
nec quae fugit sectare, nec miser vive, 
sed obstinata mente perfer, obdura. 
vale, puella! iam Catullus obdurat, 

nec te requiret nec rogabit invitam: 

at tu dolebis, cum rogaberis nulla. 
scelesta, vae te! quae tibi manet vita! 
quis nunc te adibit? cui videberis bella? 
quem nunc amabis? cuius esse diceris? 
quem basiabis? cui labella mordebis? 

at tu, Catulle, destinatus obdura. 


In this eighth lyric of Catullus one overhears the soliloquy of 
an impetuous, ingenuous youth, a lover vainly attempting to 
steel himself against love’s disdain. It is not the morbid intro- 
spection of Hamlet that we have here, nor yet the desperate 
struggle of that other monologue of Catullus (Lxxvr) : 


Si qua recordanti benefacta priora voluptas. 


It is rather a refreshingly natural episode in the life of an in- 
tensely ardent lad. What went before or what comes after, mat- 
ters little. What does matter is the scene actually presented here, 
this bit of human experience portrayed with so great dramatic 
fidelity that the reader sees before him the living personality of 
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the poet, rather than the persona of an actor strutting his part on 
the stage. 

But whatever the effect on us, the purpose of Catullus in writ- 
ing the poem must have been to give form and order to a deeply 
stirring experience. In the midst of his poignant reflection over 
the vagaries of his love we can imagine him saying to himself 
again and again, obdura, an expression that seems to be the germ 
from which the whole experience of the poem and its mood 
spring. Even the meter appears to be traceable to obdura. And 
the word itself, in turn, takes on the character of the idea or con- 
cept it represents; for the physiological difficulty experienced in 
pronouncing du after ob and the labored movement of the con- 
secutive long syllables give a peculiar appropriateness to a word 
that has to do with conscious, labored effort in the face of trying 
circumstances. Miser Catulle, while it serves as an excellent 
initial phrase, represents in reality the resultant mood rather than 
the origin of that mood, reminding one of the Introduction that 
can be written only after the book has been completed. 

It would likely annoy the sensitive, sympathetic reader to be 
reminded that the meter employed here is choliambic or scazon. 
The Latin is so easy to read, so natural (almost colloquial) in its 
flow, that metrical considerations seem quite unnecessary. That 
is to say, the mere enunciation of the words as they are made to 
follow one another in the line produces a pleasurable effect of 
sound and rhythm that seems independent of any conscious in- 
tention on the part of the author to arrange the long and short 
syllables in accordance with a particular scheme or pattern. But 
despite the impression of spontaneity and naturalness Catullus 
himself must have given some considerable attention to technical 
matters of metric. Art, in other words, has apparently succeeded 
in concealing art in this case. 

It is interesting to think of Catullus as hitting upon the choli- 
ambic meter after he had heard obdura ringing insistently in his 
ears. Obdura may be used in this type of verse and, a thing of far 
greater importance, may be placed in the emphatic position at the 
end of a line, in fact at the very end of the poem itself. But the 
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chief advantage the meter holds out is perhaps the possibility of 
using the final foot for expressions of unusual emphasis. The 
initial syllable of the final foot, because of the syncopation, holds 
the position of greatest stress in the line; and when the accented 
penult of obdura is given this position, the naturally dramatic 
character of the expression is intensified to an even greater degree. 
In three verses (11, 12, and 19) obdura (or obdurat) takes ad- 
vantage of this position; in two other verses (5 and 14) the same 
is true of nulla, “a somewhat colloquial and emphatic use for 
non.” The three imperfects, ducebat (4), fiebant (6), and nole- 
bat (7), the two uses of soles (3 and 8), all dwelling on the pic- 
ture of a pleasant past, need just this sort of position to make 
them stand out most effectively. The passionate appeal of Catul- 
lus to himself in vive (10), an essentially similar one to Lesbia 
in vita (15), the significant words, bella (16), diceris (17), and 
mordebis (18), which constitute a climax in the portion of the 
poem most highly charged with emotion — all of these seem to be 
justified in enjoying the same advantage of position and rhythmic 
punctuation which obdura enjoys. So also (desinas) ineptire 
(1), (perditum) ducas (2), (impotens) noli (9), and (nec 
miser) vive (10), which are, after all, merely other ways of say- 
ing obdura. 

The choliambic (the so-called limping iambic) seems ideal 
for dramatic utterance such as this. The iambic rhythm is suited 
to impulsive, emotional outbursts and gestures; the possible vari- 
ation in the movement of scazons (the substitution of spondees 
for iambics in the first and third places) is suited to the varying 
exigencies of the dramatic situation; the absence of a relentlessly 
regular meter makes it possible to use many a colloquial expres- 
sion with a degree of naturalness and spontaneity which other- 
wise it would not have, if indeed it could be used at all. The 
effect, in a word, is very much like that of tempo rubato in music. 
Certain liberties are taken in order to meet histrionic require- 
ments; slight variations from the norm can reveal the abnormal 
warmth of emotional experience. 

The phrases, fulsere quondam (3), cum ventitabas (4), amata 
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nobis (5), quae tu volebas (7), fulsere vere (8), if they are to be 
used at all, require a substitution of spondee for iambus; but the 
variation from the simple iambic movement causes these words 
to stand out in high relief and indicates the deep feeling with 
which Catullus dwells on a love that he cannot dare to believe is 
ended. In the same way a spondaic foot makes sectare (10) 
stand out, with the result that nec quae fugit sectare becomes an 
emotional as well as logical and formal parallel of nec miser vive, 
both of which are milder forms of obdura. As a matter of fact, 
the statement nunc iam illa non vult is answered by four variants 
of obdura, which through the use of asyndeton work up impul- 
sively to the emphatic obdura itself (9-11) : 
Tu quoque, impotens, noli, 
mec quae fugit sectare, nec miser vive, 
sed obstinata mente perfer, obdura. 


The final long syllable of obstinata, which slows up the regular 
swing of the iambics, emphasizes the difficult struggle that is be- 
ing enacted on the stage before us, and in addition furnishes an 
accompaniment of sound and rhythm that is well suited to the 
thought and mood. In several verses (notably 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
and 18), the irregularly long syllable of the third foot marks the 
end of the first of two syntactical divisions which make up the 
line. Spondees in the first and third feet contribute very largely 
to the impressiveness of anaphora, symmetry, parallelism, and 
climax in such lines as 16-18: 


Quis nunc te adibit? cui — 
Quem nunc amabis? cuius — 
Quem basiabis? cui — 


The absence of spondees in the first and third feet of line 1 (miser 
Catulle) and line 12 (vale, puella!) admits of an easy, colloquial 
manner of expression and betokens the reflective mind of the 
actor, for the moment in a mood of comparative composure. 

The vigorous, dramatic character of this poem reminds one of 
Browning’s dramatic monologues; our title, Obdura, in fact, 
very naturally suggests “Prospice”’ : 
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Fear death? —to feel the fog in my throat, 
The mist in my face, 

When the snows begin, and the blasts denote 
I am nearing the place, 

The power of the night, the press of the storm, 
The post of the foe. 


It is the manner, of course, that we have chiefly in mind in mak- 
ing this comparison. In the case of each there is the short im- 
pulsive phrase, the persistent repetition of the same dramatic 
gesture, the spontaneous outburst of a mind that apparently has 
too many thoughts that are clamoring to be expressed. In the 
case of each a struggle is to be encountered. But, while Catullus 
keeps saying obdura, to strengthen his resolution, Browning 
rushes on with apparent assurance: 


I was ever a fighter, so— one fight more, 
The best and the last. 


What actually happens in this monologue of Catullus can be 
outlined briefly. The poet’s resolve to be indifferent to his invita 
puella in the first two lines serves only to introduce six lines of 
rapturous reflection on the very love he would abandon. Another 
attempt to resist her, longer this time (9-13) and more deter- 
mined, leads again to lines (14-18) that reveal, somewhat naively, 
how completely he is under her control, how completely — but 
just at that moment he realizes what he has done and returns 
abruptly to his initial resolve: 


At tu, Catulle, destinatus obdura. 


The upshot of the poem, then, is expressed by the introductory 
words miser Catulle ; resolution, no matter how insistently voiced, 
must be just as insistently repeated — there is no assurance of 
victory. Determination, weakness, determination, weakness, de- 
termination — this is the matter out of which the poem is made. 
But the dramatic force with which these contrasting moods are 
set forth turns this material into one of the most intensely 
moving utterances in the entire field of poetic expression. An 
allegro ma non troppo (vss. 1f) leads up to an andante con molto 
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espressione (3-8), which is followed by an animated toccata for 
strings (9-13). At tu (14), which turns abruptly to thought of 
Lesbia, suddenly breaks forth into a finale con intensita crescente 
for strings, wood-wind, and brass; at tu, Catulle (19), just as 
abruptly turns from the unbridled stretto of the previous move- 
ment (14-18) to a coda (19) for full orchestra punctuated by in- 
sistent strokes of percussion instruments, the very insistence of 
which reveals the absence of genuine finality — the weakness of 
a lover and the intensity of a passion that cannot be easily routed. 
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[All contributions in the form of notes for this department should be sent 
directly to John A. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl.] 


ANOTHER OF OVID’S ERRORS 


In the second book of the Tristia Ovid pleads with Augustus 
that the Ars Amatoria was not the only immoral piece of litera- 
ture. Anacreon, Sappho, Menander, Homer himself have sinned 
in this regard. The tragedies and the Milesian tales share in the 
fault of Ovid. Catullus, Propertius, Tibullus, and other Roman 
poets sang of love and intrigue. Even Vergil is not free from 
blemish, if such it be. The mimes indulge in foul jests and display 
immorality upon the public stage. 


In this plea Ovid refers to other didactic works, other Artes; 
cf. Tristia 11, 485-90: 


Behold another sings of the shapes of balls and the ways of throwing 
them’; this man teaches the art of swimming, that the art of the hoop; 
others have written on the art of tinting the complexion; this man has 
assigned rules for banquets and entertaining; another points out the 
earth from which cups are fashioned and teaches what jar is suited for 
the clear wine. 


These people did not suffer because of their compositions, but 
Ovid alone was ruined by his. 

There is one more art to which Ovid calls Augustus’ attention 
(ibid. 471-84), and one, I believe, of special significance, the art 
of playing games of chance. Ovid says: “Others have written of 
the art of playing at dice — this, in the eyes of our grandsires, 
was no light offense.”” Then follow ten lines telling how games of 
chance are to be played, and Ovid concludes with the words: “And 


1 Augustus was fond of ball playing; cf. Suetonius, Augustus Lxxxm and 
Plutarch’s Moralia 319F. 
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all other games there are — for I shall not now describe all — 
which are wont to waste a precious thing, our time.” 

Now it would seem, as has been noticed,” that Ovid probably 
introduced this passage because games of chance, though frowned 
upon at Rome and forbidden by law, were indulged in by Augus- 
tus himself. Ovid must have known of Augustus’ penchant for 
gambling and hoped that the emperor, seeing his own fault, might 
be more inclined to pardon that of the poet. But what are we to 
think of Ovid’s tact in view of what we know of Augustus’ repu- 
tation as a gambler? 

Suetonius (Augustus LXvuI-Lxx) tells us that Augustus in 
his youth incurred bad repute for various deeds of shame (dede- 
corum infamiam subiit), that not even his friends denied that he 
practiced adultery, that the letters of Antony and certain anony- 
mous verses accused him of impiety in impersonating Apollo at a 
banquet, and that he met with criticism for an alleged passion for 
furniture and Corinthian bronzes. On the same authority Augus- 
tus was likewise censured (notatus est) as being fond of games 
of chance (aleae indulgens), while during the war with Sextus 
Pompey the following epigram (probably by Cassius of Parma, 
a bitter enemy of Augustus, who finally put him to death) was 
circulated®: “After he has had his fleet twice defeated and lost his 
ships, that he may sometime win he constantly plays at dice.” 

Then in Chapter Lxx1 of the same Vita Suetonius states that of 
all these charges or slanders (criminibus vel maledictis) the 
emperor very easily refuted the reproach of unnatural vice and 
likewise the odium of extravagance; about his lusts he was at a 
loss. “From a reputation for gambling he did not shrink, and he 
played frankly and openly, and, besides in the month of Decem- 


2Cf. S. G. Owen, P. Ovidi Nasonis Tristium Liber Secundus: New York, 
Oxford University Press (1924), 57 (Introduction) : “Though games of chance 
and gambling were viewed with disapproval by the Romans, and were even 
liable to legal penalties, yet they were universally popular and were a favorite 
recreation of Augustus himself. This is presumably why they are introduced 
by Ovid.” 

8 Cf. Kalinka, “Die von Sueton berichteten Schmahungen auf Oktavian,’ 
Sitzungsber. d. Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien, phil.-hist. Klasse, 197 (1922), 47, and 
Valerius Maximus 1, 7, 7. 
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ber, on other festal days and on working days too. And there is 
no doubt about this.”” Whereupon Suetonius produces as evidence 
of Augustus’ passionate indulgence in games of chance excerpts 
from three of that ruler’s letters, two to Tiberius and one to Julia. 
Immediately after these citations Suetonius writes: “In other 
respects it is an established fact that he was most temperate and 
without suspicion of any fault” (sine suspicione ullius vitii; ibid. 
Lxx11). In general, gambling was considered a “seductive path to 
ruin” and “disreputable” ; it was forbidden by law and only con- 
doned during the Saturnalia or in old age; cf. Owen, op. cit. 
251f. Just how was the gambling of Augustus himself consid- 
ered? Let us sum up the information in Suetonius: Augustus was 
branded with disgrace (notatus est) as given to games of chance 
(aleae indulgens) ; a scurrilous epigram on this vice was circu- 
lated against him during the Sicilian War; Suetonius classes his 
gambling along with charges of unnatural vice, impiety, extrava- 
gance, and adultery, and refers to it among crimina and male- 
dicta; it was evidently a vice (vitium). Nor could Augustus be 
excused on the score of playing in old age (Suetonius, in fact, 
seems to consider this especially scandalous), for Plutarch (An- 
tony xxx1m and Moralia 319F-320A) is responsible for the state- 
ment that the young Octavian always defeated Antony at ball, 
dice, and quail- or cock-fighting. Furthermore, Augustus did not 
restrict himself to the Saturnalia or even to other festivals. 
Evidently Augustus’ indulgence in games of chance was notori- 
ous, to say the least. In the face of this situation and assuredly 
with a perfect knowledge of it Ovid twits the emperor with his 
pet vice, indicates that in the eyes of the ancient Romans it was 
no light offense (non leve crimen), and caps his remarks by stat- 
ing that this and other games are wont to waste a precious thing, 
our time (perdere rem caram, tempora nostra) ; in other words, 
the chief executive of the Roman state was wasting precious time 
on an idle and criminal pastime. In his attempt to mitigate the 
seriousness of his own vitium by making it clear to Augustus that 
even the emperor has one too, Ovid surely seems to have displayed 
his not unwonted tactlessness, and it is small wonder that Augus- 
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tus never recalled from Tomi the elegiac poet, who appears to 
have had a remarkable faculty for committing faux pas. 
KENNETH Scott 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 


MENTAL TRAINING AND TRANSFER 


Frequently the statement is heard that experimental psycholo- 
gists have proved that there is little or no transfer of training; 
and without stopping to find out just what these statements mean 
teachers of Latin and makers of elementary texts have hastened 
to revise their methods, with results that are in some cases truly 
deplorable. 

It is not given to all to follow the experimental psychologist in 
his abstruse studies; and fortunately this is not necessary. For 
the teacher of Latin it is enough to know that there are at least 
two fields which these experiments do not concern. 

In the first place, it is perfectly obvious that training in such 
matters as neatness, exactness, and perseverance in one study will 
tend to form a habit that will function generally in other fields of 
endeavor. Call this process what you will, no experimental psy- 
chologist would think of denying its operation. The problem on 
which he is working is of an entirely different character. 

The other matter not touched by the experimental psychologist 
in the study of transfer is illustrated by the experience of a little 
child who ran to her teacher with a discovery: “I shall always 
know now how to spell ‘nautical’ because I know nauta.”’ So, 
farther along, a Latin student will fix French terre by Latin terra, 
French June by Latin luna, etc. 

That students can and do make such connections spontaneously 
is a patent fact, and it cannot be denied. No experimental psy- 
chologist would think of denying it. If any reader doubts this 
statement, he has but to consult a competent expert in the field of 
psychological research. He will find that this particular matter 
lies quite outside the domain of the experiments in transfer of 
training. 
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The aforesaid studies, therefore, have no bearing at all upon 
certain practical problems of instruction in Latin. So far as the 
findings of psychology are concerned, it is just as true now as 
ever it was that, if Latin is taught thoroughly, it will inculcate 
desirable habits that will stand the student in good stead else- 
where; and the more Latin he learns, the richer will be the by- 
products that spring up spontaneously or with little help from the 
teacher (such as making connections with English words, and 
the like). 

It may be that some educationalists have themselves mistaken 
what the psychologists are about. But in any case they have 
cheated many Latinists out of their very eyes. Thus Professor 
Riess says of the nine ultimate objectives of the Classical Report: 
“As I see it, the dominant new element in the Report is a conces- 
sion to modern psychology. It is claimed by the psychologist that 
the achievement of these objectives is not spontaneous and 
unconscious, but that the teacher must purposely and consciously 
strive to achieve them.”’* No psychologist would make such a 
claim; and if he did, he would be refuted by patent fact, as in the 
case of the child who without help discovers the connection 
between “nautical” and nauta, a kind of experience multiplied on 
every hand. 

The results of the confusion and error at this point are deplor- 
able, as stated above. Classes are formed, not for the study of 
Latin, but to attain nine ultimate objectives. And if the time is 
spent on these nine topics, where is the Latin to come in? 

If it is desired to conduct classes in the derivation of English 
words, classical mythology, ancient civilization, etc., well and 
good ; but do not call this instruction in Latin. Least of all should 
the name of psychology be invoked as justifying such a travesty 
on instruction in the language. In this connection, a state exam- 
iner writes: “I believe that the tendency toward entertainment 
rather than fundamentals is on the wane. Our examination results 
last June and particularly this June will show teachers who have 
been led astray the error of their ways. They are beginning to 

1Cf. Class. Wk. xxi (1930), 153. 
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find that they must teach Latin, if they are going to pass our 
examinations.” 

This matter has another angle also: Without adequate founda- 
. tion in the language, how are students to go on to Cicero and 
Vergil? There is food for thought in a sentence culled from a 
letter written by a careful observer, who has long studied the 
trend of method and results in the schools: “This attempt, as one 
man puts it, to make a few homeopathic doses of Latin ‘function 
in the everyday life of the pupil’ . . . has resulted in a very rapid 
falling off in third- and fourth-year Latin.” 

Fortunately there are some teachers still who see what they see 
and know what they know, and who are not to be cheated out of 
the evidence of their senses by a supposed bludgeon of psychology 
or of any other -ology. In their hands it lies to keep the torch 
burning. 

H. C. Nutrine 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


LEARNING THE FUNDAMENTALS — PARIS, 1517 


“Compendium Recently Published on the Multiform Magnif- 
icence of the University of Paris, on Its Dignity and Excellence, 
on Its Founding and on the Extraordinary Reputation of Its 
Subjects, Officers and Colleges” is the Englished title of a little 
treatise published at Paris in 1517 and recently translated into 
English by Dean Robert Belle Burke of the University of Penn- 
sylvania (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1928; 
pp. 115). The author of the Compendium was Robert Goulet 
(Robertus Gouletus), Doctor and Professor of Theology at the 
University of Paris; and his “little black-letter quarto” has been 
regarded as “the earliest historical account of the University of 
Paris . . . more valuable as a contemporary sketch of the Uni- 
versity than for its historical information.” * 


1H. Rashdall, The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages: Oxford, 
Clarendon Press (1895), I, 271. 
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In the Supplement of this work (containing miscellaneous 
matter “On the Two Arts and a Heptadogma on the Erection in 
Our Times of a Gymnasium, Together with Many Other Useful 
Precepts”) there is a passage that is of special interest to students 
of pedagogy and to teachers of language, ancient or modern. If 
it does not owe its inspiration to the /nstitutes of Quintilian, who 
has been quoted earlier in the treatise (II, 9 on pp. 21f, and I, 1, 
9 on p. 23), it is, at least, entirely consonant with his pedagogical 
advice as to the wisdom of teaching first things first. ? The sec- 
tion is entitled “On the Books for the More Ignorant and Youth- 
ful Pupils, Which Should be Learned First, and on the Other 
Books That Should be Read” and reads, in part, as follows (pp. 
107-09) *: 


Grammatical knowledge is more lasting that has been acquired on 
solid foundations. Therefore Principals and Regents or Pedagogues 
should exercise the greatest care that no lad however noble or clever 
should carry away for perusal the poets nor Cato or Sulpicius, unless 
he be accurately versed in and know by heart the Lesser Donatus [i.e., 
the Ars Minor of Donatus], and in particular be master of that part and 
these grammatical principles that are written in the vernacular speech. 
For lads, I say, all things are clearer when the principles are known. 
That, moreover, is a most serious error by which innumerable youths 
are deceived, when they desire without the fundamentals to take up 
higher studies. If this error were removed, they would advance more 
quickly and perfectly than one could believe possible. I have found by 
experience in teaching that for a real grasp of grammar nothing is more 
useful than a knowledge of the principles of Donatus governing the de- 
clensions of nouns, conjugations of verbs, and small interrogations. We 
should add to this the contribution of modern teachers, i.e. more recent 
ones ... For he who follows so many paths can arrive nowhere, and 
essaying such lofty themes is indicative of a disdainful mind. Let him 
rest assured that he has made very great progress if he finds pleasure in 
Vergil and Cicero. From good grammarians and those of ready speech 
come poets, orators, masters, regents, and men of this type. Without a 
knowledge of this art the Latin tongue can scarcely be grasped cor- 
rectly, nor logic in many cases nor dialectic, since men presuppose the 
true and false congruous. Among the ordinary sciences for readiness of 


2 Institutiones Oratoriae I, 4, 22-29: Nomina declinare et verba in primis 
pueri sciant, neque enim aliter pervenire ad intellectum sequentium possunt; etc. 
8 The translations are all taken from Dean Burke’s edition. 
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speech grammar with its firm rudiments is most praiseworthy ... There- 
fore those who desire to open a new school or studium generale, as it is 
called, beyond the limits of the fostering University of Paris, should 
insist on the rudiments, the fundamentals, and the composing of verses 
and letters, as is the custom among the Campanians from Troyes. Such 
schools properly founded will be able forthwith to approach the more 
flourishing gymnasia. I shall conclude this topic once for all, with the 
statement, “Never will you aim at what is lofty by neglecting what is 
lowly.” 

A few pages later, in the last section of the Compendium, “On 
Certain Petty Admonitions and Precepts to be Enjoined upon 
the Youths” (pp. 111f), Juvenal, Martial, and the Psalmist are 
called upon for wise pedagogical precepts: 


It is of the greatest service that youths be admonished on certain 
matters however insignificant they may seem, as namely to comb their 
hair, to clean their shoes and clothes, always to have a girdle or belt 
around their garment. In order that the youths may become accustomed 
to public sermons, if such are not given in the college, they should be 
escorted to them in their sequence. No dishonorable act should be com- 
mitted by their Regents, or other elders, or by strangers in the presence 
of the lads; for “We owe the greatest reverence to the young’*... The 
tender minds of youth should not be burdened by lectures on difficult 
subjects, lest they come to hate their studies, especially in summer time, 
since the epigrammatist says: “Boys learn sufficient in summer time if 
they keep their health.” 5. . . Silent scrutiny and vigilance in a strange 
land are qualities that teach us to disclose what is obscure to many in 
their reading. Youths should love precepts that lead to salvation, so that 
they may say with the Psalmist (cx1x, 99): “I have more understand- 
ing than all my teachers, because I have sought thy testimonies.” I have 
learned by experience that more progress has resulted from the fear of 
God and from prayer and from hearing the Divine Office than from 
vigils and labor. For the present, illustrious Sirs, let these few state- 
ments suffice as an answer to your inquiries. 

Joun W. Spaetu, Jr. 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 


4 Juvenal xiv, 47; Maxima debetur puero reverentia. 
5 Martial x, 62, 12: Aestate pueri si valent satis discunt. 
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Ernest L. Herricu Aanp A. G. C. MarrLanp, Latin Funda- 
mentals: New York, Prentice-Hall (1930). Pp. xiii + 319. 
$2.25. 

Beginners’ Latin in colleges is a comparatively new field. The 
authors planned this text primarily for this group, aiming to 
give “concise exposition and adequate illustration of syntax from 
the Latin-English standpoint” (p. vii). They hoped that enough 
Caesar material was included to make the book an adequate 
preparation for that author. 

The arrangement of the volume follows the usual plan found 
in most beginners’ texts. It contains an Introduction, thirty-seven 
lessons, biographical notes, an Appendix of forms and inflections, 
Latin-English and English-Latin vocabularies, and an Index. 

In some four pages the Introduction briefly and efficiently 
disposes of the Latin alphabet, diphthongs, syllabification, accent, 
and pronunciation. Definitions of types of inflections are omitted 
from the text. 

The method of outlining each lesson is in general the same. 
The forms and syntax presented for mastery come first, with 
rules, illustrations, and notes for the same; next is the vocab- 
ulary; then follow longer Latin-English exercises and distinctly 
shorter English-Latin sections; very brief selections for reading 
frequently conclude the lessons. The instructor is supposed to 
adjust recitations to subject matter, since many of the lessons 
cannot be covered in a single class period. Little formal review 
material has been provided, the authors stating (p. viii) that this 
“is essentially the task of the teacher” and that “sentences illus- 
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trating new principles usually incorporate old ones.”” Formal 
review is found only in Lesson XVI. In eight lessons two sets of 
Latin-English sentences have been provided; Set A narrowly 
illustrates the principles in the particular lesson, while Set B may 
be used in connection with a review study of the lesson. In addi- 
tion, sentences are often given in simplified or curtailed form to 
appear later in complete or original form. 

The vocabulary is of wide range, with words listed alphabet- 
ically, and is compiled from the sentences. Three lessons offer no 
set vocabulary, but the words for mastery in others range from 
six to thirty. The total number of words for mastery exceeds 
seven hundred. Latin words of infrequent occurrence and those 
whose meanings may readily be inferred from their English 
derivatives are defined only in the general vocabulary. 

The authors pride themselves upon the almost continual use 
of real Latin sentences as being the most essential feature of their 
method. These illustrative examples in both Latin-English and 
English-Latin exercises have not been taken from any particular 
author but from many. Neither does the translation of these 
sentences make a connected story or whole. Certain ‘Selections 
For Reading” from various Latin authors are added at the end of 
each of twenty-eight lessons. These selections, however, range 
in length from one to eight lines, and in toto do not amount 
to more than 126 lines. 

Full paradigms are given in connection with the lessons, and 
words used for type-forms in the Appendix are different from 
those inflected in the lessons, wherever practicable. The amount 
of forms and syntax included for mastery is equivalent to that 
recommended by the Classical Investigation for the four-year 
secondary-school course with the following exceptions: optative 
and potential subjunctive, genitives with adjectives and imper- 
sonal verbs, and the double accusative. Additions are conditional 
sentences in oratio obliqua, the supine, and the active periphrastic. 

The analytical method of presenting Latin has been followed 
throughout the text. The Introduction specifically states (p. vii) 
that “synthetic Latin” has been avoided as much as possible “in 
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order to familiarize the student with the rugged idiom of Latin 
and its essential differences from English.” No one will deny 
that repeated drill is necessary to mastery of forms and syntax. 
Furthermore, college students beginning Latin should be better 
prepared and more mature than high-school students and thus 
should be capable of absorbing and understanding a greater 
amount of concentrated syntax in a shorter length of time. Re- 
gardless of these considerations, there seems to me no reason to 
make the work so concise and the Latin-English sentences so 
disconnected that the student’s interest in Latin is sacrificed for 
brevity and concentration. Used with properly graduated supple- 
mentary reading texts this volume should be most valuable for 
the acquisition of the fundamentals of Latin. On the other hand, 
if it were used alone for the introductory Latin course, the un- 
related sentences in the exercises would be more liable to depress 
than to stimulate the student’s interest. The sentences in Lesson 
XIX, Exercises A and B, are typical examples. 

There is an interesting section of some sixteen pages of bio- 
graphical notes on the lives and works of authors mentioned in the 
selections for reading. The Appendix and the Latin-English and 
English-Latin vocabularies are satisfactory. 

In a book of this type one would not expect the profusion of 
illustrations, maps, mythological allusions, bibliographical and 
word-derivation material which is found in secondary-school 
texts for beginners. Yet I believe that the presence of several 
more good cuts, similar to the single one reproduced on the first 
page, would add to its effectiveness. The lack of maps is a weak- 
ness, while a list of books for reading would help. The large 
space devoted to lesson vocabularies could easily have included 
brief and valuable word-derivation work. 

The general appearance of the book is good. I would consider 
the type satisfactory except in the exercises, where the small type 
is a strain on the eyes. Typographical errors are few. Since pro- 
vision has been made for each lesson to begin upon the right- 
hand page, there is ample space at the end of many lessons for 
more “Selections For Reading” than are already included. 
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As a whole the text accomplishes what it set out to do. The 
exposition is clear, brief, and well expressed. The volume is a 
welcome addition to a new field, and use alone will determine 
whether its methods of presentation and approach will prove 
sound and successful. 

J. Minor Gwynn 


UNIVERSITY OF NortTH CAROLINA 


Joun GALEN Howarp, Pheidias: New York, Macmillan Com- 
pany (1929). Pp. 287. $2.50. 

When the Pulitzer prize for poetry was awarded last year to 
“John Brown’s Body,” Harry Hansen, literary editor of the 
New York World, predicted a series of long historical poems, 
with poets “casting about for historical fields that have not yet 
been preempted.” The author of Pheidias has built ingeniously 
upon the few details known of the sculptor’s life, emphasizing 
Phidias’ love of Athens, his contacts with the other great artists 
of his time in Greece, his theories of art, and his philosophy of life. 
This imaginative reconstruction gains interest coming from an 
eminent architect who loves Greek art and has proved his uider- 
standing of it by his architectural work as well as in his writings. 
For Mr. Howard has been supervising architect and professor 
at the University of California since 1901, and director of the 
School of Architecture since 1913. In the list of important build- 
ings designed by him is the Greek theater of the University. Oc- 
casional monotony in such a long poem in iambic pentameters, 
technical expressions that go awkwardly in verse, too many com- 
pound nouns, and sympathy turning sentimental, are far out- 
weighed by fine descriptive passages, such as the lovely scenes 
young Phidias saw from Corinth and on the way to Athens from 
the harbor, or by the stirring emotion in the lines where the boy 
Phidias watches the battle of Marathon or sails from Athens to 


Argos to study sculpture there. 
Erra PRESTON 


RoycEMORE SCHOOL 
Evanston, ILL. 
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J. C. Ropertson anv H. G. Roserrson, The Story of Greece 
and Rome, Their Growth and Their Legacy to Our Western 
World: New York, E. P. Dutton and Company (1928). 
Pp. 368. $1.55. 

To attempt to tell the story of both Greece and Rome in a 
single volume of moderate size is a rather ambitious undertaking. 
The authors have succeeded to a remarkable degree, however, not 
only in telling the story in a clear and interesting manner but also 
in including more material on the various phases of classical 
civilization than is usually to be found in textbooks of ancient 
history. The problem is one of selection and omission; and 
though it is regrettable that many matters have to be omitted or 
passed over lightly, it is gratifying to note that some other topics 
receive much deserved emphasis. Among the latter may be 
mentioned the contributions of the Greeks to mathematics and 
science, and the personality and influence of Socrates. 

The text is divided into fifty-five brief chapters, each one a con- 
cise essay dealing with a special incident, topic, or historical 
character. The strict following of chronological order, made 
necessary by the fact that the work is primarily a history, is 
responsible for the separation of matters usually treated together. 
The topics that suffer most from the brevity of the treatment are 
literature and art. 

As a prelude to the story proper, which begins with an account 
of the sea kings of Crete, a chapter is devoted to the older river- 
valley civilizations, Babylonia and Egypt, to which, as well as to 
Phoenicia, Greece was indebted for some of the things which it 
passed on to our modern world. At the point where the story of 
Greece merges into that of Rome, an interesting comparison of 
the two is made to “two great rivers arising at a distance from 
each other and for a long time flowing separately, out of sight or 
sound of each other, but finally coming together, to flow onward 
with commingled waters.” The story of Rome is carried to the 
times of Justinian, the final chapter being devoted to the relation 
of Christianity to the Roman Empire. 

There are one hundred and five illustrations and fourteen 
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maps. In spite of chronological objections, it would seem that a 
drawing of a Corinthian column might have been given on p. 92, 
for purposes of comparison with the Doric and Ionic. Greek 
pottery is represented solely by two Minoan vases ; and one misses 
illustrations of such familiar subjects as the Lion Gate at Myce- 
nae, the Hermes of Praxiteles, and the so-called Theseum. But 
with so generous an assortment of well-chosen pictures, it is per- 
haps ungrateful to wish for more. 

Following the text there are a select list of books, two time- 
charts, and an Index. In the list of books very little account is 
taken of works by American authors. 

Needless to say, the book was not written for specialists. The 
readers whom the authors had in mind, according to the Preface, 
“might be the average man or woman, attracted by the fame of 
Greece and Rome, and desirous of learning why they have so 
great a name in the world; or the boy or girl, sufficiently advanced 
to be preparing for matriculation, for whom something more is 
desired than a mere text-book containing useful facts for an 
impending examination.” To a reader of either description, the 
book should furnish both pleasure and profit. 

Commendation is due the publishers for having produced a 
book that is attractive in appearance and very reasonable in price. 


E. D. CrESSMAN 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


E. H. WarmIncrTon, The Commerce Between the Roman Em- 
pire and India: Cambridge, University Press (1928). Pp. x+ 
417. 

In this very interesting book the author attempts to give “from 

a western point of view, a history of the commerce between the 

Roman Empire and India from the triumph of Augustus to the 

death of Marcus Aurelius” (p. vii). It is parallel in form and in 

method to the work of M. P. Charlesworth, Trade Routes and 

Commerce in the Roman Empire: Cambridge, University Press 

(1924), for which see my review in the Classical Weekly xx1 

(1928), 95f. Such a theme, in view of the scattered nature of 
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the ancient sources, demands a wide knowledge and an exacting 
critical approach. Both of these qualities Mr. Warmington brings 
to his task; and the result is a volume which will be a standard 
work of reference for the imperial trade with India, but even 
more than that, of great interest to all students of social and 
business life under the Roman Empire. 

The first portion of the work (pp. 18-34) gives in detail the 
trade routes between Rome and India. Of these the sea-route, via 
Egypt, took an average of six months, but under favorable con- 
ditions could be made in sixteen weeks (p. 50). After the ordi- 
nary run from Puteoli to Alexandria and the various land hauls 
from the Nile to the Red Sea, came the easy trip down the Red 
Sea to the southwestern point of Arabia. Then followed the 
difficult coastwise passage across the Erythraean (Arabian) Sea. 
The knowledge of the difficulties of this passage kept early 
imperial trade in the hands of Arabs, and the Roman administra- 
tion, particularly under Augustus (whose policy is skillfully out- 
lined, pp. 14-18), was much concerned with the opening of this 
trade “by a cheap, quick, and tolerably safe route” to India. The 
discovery of the trade winds (monsoons), which afforded a direct 
instead of a coastwise passage from Egypt to India, marks there- 
fore an epoch in the history of Roman trade relations. Warming- 
ton’s explanation of this significant discovery, which he describes 
as a gradual process lasting throughout the first half of the first 
century, is excellent. 

The land routes to India were naturally numerous. Omitting 
local variations, however, there were fundamentally two: (1) 
Starting from Petra, the entrepot for the south Palestinian coast, 
to Charas at the mouth of the Tigris-Euphrates, through what is 
now Persia, to Barbaricon at the mouth of the Indus River; 
(2) starting from Zeugma, the entrepot for North Syria, Asia 
Minor, and the Greek cities on the Ionian coast, down the Tigris 
or Euphrates to Seleucia, then across North Persia and Turkestan 
to Antiochia Margiana, Bactria, and Kabul, the meeting-places of 
the Far East and the Far West trade; and finally, through the 
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Himalaya passes, into the Indus region. The many ramifications ) 
of this highway system are meticulously discussed (pp. 18-34). | 
The articles of commerce were naturally varied. Chief among 


them were plants or plant products, used for instance as articles 
of luxury (aromatics like spikenard, comacum, and frankincense ; 
dyes like indigo and lycium, and woods like ebony, sandalwood, 
and teakwood), as medicines (poppy, rhubarb drug, sugar,’ and 
some twenty more, pp. 220f), and as food (pepper, ginger, 
amomum, cinnamon,’ spikenard, cloves, some fruits like the 





ed 





banana, melon, and peach — and cereals like rice and millet). 
To balance this account there were surprisingly few exports to 
India. Slaves, coral, eastern plant products (such as papyrus and 


flax), wines, some metals (especially lead, copper, and tin), and 
amber and glass constituted practically all of the Roman export- 
able products. As a consequence, therefore, there was created a 
heavy adverse balance which meant the steady flow of coinage 
out of the Empire. This result, which is of course well known, 
Warmington explains by the skillful use of literary and numis- 
matic evidence in the light of economic theory. The evidence 
from coins is very fully presented (pp. 277-90). Although the 
practice of exporting precious metals in exchange for products 
(Pliny the Elder mentions $5,000,000 a year in coinage going to 
the East, of which $3,000,000 went to India) is unsound, no 
serious harm was done; and the economic collapse of the third j 
century cannot be traced to this cause. 
In a valuable concluding chapter Warmington offers a cautious 
| estimate of the cultural results upon Rome of this long commer- 
cial contact with the East. Beyond the imitation of certain of the 
more superficial aspects of society, the effects really were negli- 
gible. This is what one would expect, and Warmington does not 
make the mistake of overemphasizing mere similarities. 
The book, which is, from the very nature of the material, not 
easy reading, is nevertheless fascinating for the command which 
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1For this special use, not as a sweetener of food (for which the ancients 
always used honey), cf. pp. 208-10. 
2 A lengthy and excellent treatment of this article is given on pp. 185-94. 
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Warmington has of the ancient sources. It is a work which clas- 
sical teachers will find useful for encyclopaedic information on 
Roman commerce. The Notes (pp. 330-90) are compact but very 
helpful, especially for their citation of ancient references. There 
are an excellent map and a good Index. 

CasPER J. KRAEMER, JR. 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE 

New York UNIVERSITY 


Evior GRINNELL Mears, Greece Today: Stanford University 
Press (1929). Pp. xxii+336. $5. 

Greece Today is an illuminating analysis of the momentous 
economic changes in Greece since 1922 resulting from the addi- 
tion of nearly one and a half million destitute Greek refugees from 
Turkey, incident to the exchange of populations. After a general 
description of contemporary Greece and a brief outline of her 
history since 1829, the author launches into a detailed discussion 
of Greek agriculture, industry, natural resources, transportation 
and trade, business technique, international exchange, public 
finance, education, and politics domestic and foreign. The book 
presents in an interesting style a remarkable amount of first-hand 
economic information, business statistics, and constructive sug- 
gestion, with frequent reference to ancient economic conditions. 
It will thus be read with interest not only by the business man, 
economist, and student of international affairs, but also by tour- 
ists and classicists. The author is well fitted for his task, having 
been American trade commissioner in Athens in 1919, and later 
in Constantinople. In 1924, he published his book on Modern 
Turkey, 1908-1923 (Macmillan and Company). 

The thesis of the work under review is the remarkable stimulus 
to Greek agriculture, industries, trade, and urban development 
caused by the sudden increase of population by about one third 
through the advent of the Asiatic Greek refugees. They were 
wretched and destitute, and eighty-five per cent of them were 
women and children. They came into a Greece of very limited 
resources and financially exhausted from the war. Yet instead of 
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a burden, they have proved to be a blessing in disguise. The 
exchange of populations has ended the problem of “oppressed 
minorities,” made the population of Greece ninety-five per cent 
homogeneous, and introduced a purer Greek stock of greater 
ability, broader experience, and more progressive spirit. Two 
thousand new villages have sprung up in Macedonia, and the 
country is fast becoming a land of small farms and contented 
homes. The refugees are reclaiming swamp lands, improving 
farm methods, and have enormously increased agricultural pro- 
duction since 1923. Manufactured products, especially textiles 
and foodstuffs, have increased fivefold. Commerce has made 
marked advance. Piraeus, the port of Athens, has jumped from 
fourth to second place as a Mediterranean port. Shipping there 
and in other Greek ports taxes the harbors to capacity, and 
Greece now leads in the carrying trade of the Danube, Black Sea, 
and Greek ports. The population of Athens and Salonika has 
been trebled, and building is very active in all urban communities. 
There has also resulted a marked stimulus to education and a bet- 
ter attitude toward politics. The refugees are turning the thought 
away from revolutionary political changes, the war spirit, and 
mere political-mindedness to economic statesmanship, and Greece 
is fast being made over into a modern state. In international 
relations the chief influence has changed from England and 
France to the United States as her leading financial backer and 
aid in education and relief organization. The greater sanity of 
contemporary Greek diplomacy is evident in the more recent 
attempts at better understanding with Italy, Bulgaria, and Jugo- 
slavia. 

The author, while optimistic for the economic future of 
Greece, sees clearly her grave problems that are still unsolved. 
Some of the problems discussed are the necessity of more exten- 
sive markets, more capital, improved methods of production, 
better inland transportation, more freedom from government 
interference and restrictive tariffs, better water supply, relief from 
the “scandalously” low wages, “frightful” working conditions, 
and extensive unemployment, improvement of harbors, and aboli- 
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tion of the spoils system in politics. Valuable constructive sug- 
gestions are offered for the solution of these problems. 

The author’s knowledge of ancient Greece is not of the same 
thorough quality, but seems to be based on secondhand informa- 
tion and is sometimes marred by inexactness of statement. Some 
examples are the idea that rural occupations were looked down 
upon in ancient Greece (p. 53), that Athens was an important 
port as early as the eighth century (p. 160), that Solon’s eco- 
nomic reforms failed (p. 173), that St. Paul called the Athenians 
“superstitious” (p. 47), that the renaissance of Greek resulted 
directly from the capture of Constantinople by the Turks (p. 
232), that the old prejudice against the history of the Byzantine 
Empire is still valid (p. 29, n. 5, citing Hallam), and especially 
this sentence (p. 249, n. 1), which needs no comment: “Even 
when the encamped Spartans were gazing down from the Acropo- 
lis, these words were uttered, according to Xenophon, by Pericles 
in his incomparable Funeral Oration.” On the other hand, the 
book is remarkably free from mechanical errors, such as “namely” 
for “nameless” (p. 38). 

Despite the somewhat superficial references to ancient Greece 
and such slips as above noted, the author has done a very real 
service in presenting in such readable form so much authoritative 
statistical information about economic conditions and problems in 
contemporary Greece. His book should prove of great value to 
Greek statesmen and industrial leaders and to all who are inter- 
ested in international comity and trade. The work contains a 
chronological outline of later Greek history, valuable documen- 
tary and statistical Appendices, some interesting illustrations of 
contemporary Greek conditions, and an extensive Bibliography 


of books and articles on post-war Greece. 


LAWRENCE COLLEGE A. A. TREVER 


TATIANA WarSHER, Pompeii in Three Hours: Rome, Industria 
Tipografica Imperia (1930). Pp. vii+156. 
Five years ago tourists and classical students were fortunate in 
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being provided with three new guides to Pompeii, one in English 
and two in German, all three nontechnical and all illustrated.’ 
Now one of the latter has appeared in an English dress, which is 
by no means a mere translation of the German edition. The 
latter, however, has nearly twice as many pages (260) as the 
former, but only three-fifths as many illustrations (60 as com- 
pared with 99). The pictures are derived from the large collection 
which the author has gathered for her own use and for sale to 
the public. Dr. Warsher is a Russian, and her compositors were 
Italian. This situation should make readers appreciative of the 
effort required to produce such a work and incline them to over- 
look certain infelicities. The English and American scholars who 
are said (p. vii) to have read the manuscript or the proofs might 
well have given a little more time to the task. The fact remains, 
however, that the author knows her field and does exactly what 
she has undertaken to do. In spite of typographical faults, which 
are remarkably few under the conditions, the book can be warmly 
recommended to both tourists and teachers. 
Roy C. FLIcKINGER 

University oF lowa 


CarLton J. H. Hayes AND PARKER THomas Moon, Ancient 
and Medieval History: New York, Macmillan Company 
(1929). Pp. xxi+893. $2. 

This book is written from the standpoint of world history and 
includes the story of Asia as well as Europe and the Mediter- 
ranean. The chief divisions, with the relative space devoted to 
each, are as follows: “Beginnings of Civilization” (pp. 1-120); 
“Classical Civilization in Greek City States” (pp. 121-242); 
“Classical Civilization in the Roman Empire” (pp. 243-378) ; 
“The Classical Age in Farther Asia” (pp. 379-409) ; “The Tran- 

1Cf. Albert Ippel, Pompeii: Leipzig, E. A. Seemann (1925); Wilhelm 

Engelmann, New Guide to Pompeii: Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann (1925) ; and 

Tatiana Warsher, Pompeii, ein Fiihrer durch die Ruinen: Leipzig, Walter de 

Gruyter & Co. (1925). In 1928, also, appeared the sixth edition, revised by 


Ippel, of August Mau’s Fiihrer durch Pompeii: Leipzig, Wilhelm Engelmann; 
and a year later a second edition of Engelmann’s own book. 
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sition from Classical to Christian Civilization” (pp. 410-522) ; 
“European Civilization in the Middle Age” (pp. 523-643) ; and 
“The Transition from Medieval to Modern Civilization” (pp. 
644-862). Each topic is set off in bold-faced type, and numerous 
subdivisions facilitate prescription of work for daily study. Each 
chapter is concluded with lists of questions for review, specified 
readings on special topics, select bibliography for the teacher, 
and source materials. Each of the main divisions begins with an 
introductory outline, and the book ends with an epilogue. The 
point of view of world history is consistently maintained and 
neither student nor teacher need be in danger of losing his way 
for lack of guide posts. The book ends with the year 1789, just 
before the French Revolution. There are upwards of forty maps 
and some three hundred illustrations in black and in color. 

Both authors are trained historians of established reputation 
although neither is a specialist in the ancient or mediaeval field. 
Their work, as they frankly profess, is “one of evaluation, simpli- 
fication, and synthesis.’”’ In this they have splendidly succeeded. 
The style is clear and simple, the tone dignified and scholarly. A 
few slips, of course, could not fail to occur: Pompey married 
Caesar’s daughter, not his sister (p. 316) ; Latinists prefer Gaius 
to Caius; one doubts whether “The dice are cast” is an improve- 
ment upon “The die is cast” (p. 316) ; true followers of Epicurus 
do not deserve the condemnation recorded on p. 239; Graecophiles 
will wince at reading that Pericles was “‘a political boss’’ (p. 186), 
though that is what he was. Nevertheless these are trifles. The 
book is an admirable achievement and thoroughly up-to-date. 

Norman W. DEWIrr 
University oF Toron’ro 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON, The Jealous Gods: New York, Horace 
Liveright (1928). Pp. 452. 

Classicists have opened ranks to welcome a new recruit, a 
novelist of repute and ability. Not for Black Oxen or for The 
Conqueror will Gertrude Atherton be now rated but for her The 
Immortal Marriage and The Jealous Gods, wherein she has dis- 
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tinctly abandoned her wonted themes to gain a new fame in 
classic fiction. The latter is herewith receiving a belated review, 
albeit with most cordial effort to acclaim a unique ancillary of the 
Humanities.* 

The Jealous Gods is, to use Mrs. Atherton’s subtitle, “a pro- 
cessional novel of the fifth century, B.c., concerning one Alci- 
biades.”’ “One Alcibiades” is right — there was but one. And if 
the student of Greek History has heretofore failed to realize that 
fact, The Jealous Gods will certainly convince him. The weighted 
pages of Thucydides have needed, all these centuries, just such 
rubrics and illuminations. 

Mrs. Atherton follows the annals of this meteoric character 
so faithfully that one is hypnotized into the feeling that he is 
reading a sprightly kind of history. On the other hand, one who 
approaches the book wholly from the prejudiced angle of a reader 
of fiction, will reproach the author as being too much enslaved 
to her originals, sacrificing real inventive genius to the tedium 
of an annalist. But here they are, all the dramatis personae of an 
amazing period — Critias, Nicias, and their ilk play their parts 
exactly as they have been pictured in ancient authorities. Aris- 
tophanes cracks a stinging whip as in his comedies, the Sacred 
Way blazes with its festive torches, Olympia froths in the welter 
of its thronging devotees, the Hermae lose their heads as of old, 
the quarries of Syracuse reek with the stench of the dead — all 
this given a new glamour under the guise of fiction. 

Fiction it does become in the introduction of one character 
whom Mrs. Atherton conjures from her imagination, a woman 
from Egypt, to vie with the famed hetaerae that fluttered in the 
blaze of Alcibiades’ glory. This Tiy, in whose name there lives 
again that beautiful personality of the XIXth Dynasty who gave 
to the world its one and only Akhnaton — with whom in fact 
she was remotely related in lineage —this Tiy affords the 
author an opportunity to part from the purely historical. Into 
Tiy’s character she accordingly reads a bit of rather obvious 
propaganda, a thesis for the matriarchate, a defense of the su- 


1Mrs. Atherton’s Dido, Queen of Hearts (1930) was reviewed in the 
CLASSICAL JoURNAL xxv (1930), 720-22.—R. C. F. 
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periority inherent in the feminine. And if anyone could convince 
us, this magnificent personality of Pharaonic descent certainly 
would. It may be due to the tremendous contrast Tiy displays 
against the confessed inferiority of the Athenian woman of the 
period, it may be due to an exaggeration of the status of con- 
temporary Egyptian women — anyhow, if Pericles had his As- 
pasia, Mrs. Atherton has fashioned a superwoman, a Titan, in 
her incomparable Tiy. 

It is a compliment to Mrs. Atherton to confess a reluctance to 
cite errors. These may be slight, but they are present. She is, 
e.g., inconsistent in her spelling of proper names, which her con- 
fession in Note viii at the close of the volume does not serve to 
make a whit clearer. If, as she there avers, she is “somewhat 
eclectic in the use of k and c,” it is difficult to deduce any possible 
scheme which she may have followed, unless “eclectic” is to be 
interpreted as meaning “hit and miss.’ If it was popular usage 
which prompted the soft c in Alcibiades or Nicias, then why so 
persistent with Andokides? If Callias or Critias or Cleon or 
Calliteles or Cleinias, then why Kleopulus (p. 46) or Kimon (p. 
66) or Kora (p. 102) or Kallikrates (p. 430)? If Pericles con- 
stantly or Themistocles or Androcles (p. 356), then why Chari- 
kles (p. 279) or Philokles (p. 434) or Diokleides (p. 279) ? 

Philius (p. 208) was noted in place of Phlius, Silenus (p. 270) 
for Selinus, also Helicarnassus (p. 368) and Thespae (p. 310), 
though these may have been typographical errors. For that mat- 
ter, the reviewer’s copy was replete with orthographical blunders, 
unthinkable in a writer of Mrs. Atherton’s ability. Error is, 
moreover, to be noted in the use of “Sicyons” (p. 178) as the 
inhabitants of Sicyon, and of “Leontians” (p. 242) instead of 
Leontines, as popularly employed by historians wherever the 
people, not the city itself, are mentioned. And Mrs. Atherton’s 
factitious Pharaohac (p. 213) is disconcerting. 

Perhaps Mrs. Atherton’s extreme prolificacy is responsible for 
such occasional barbarisms as these: “by no means as beautiful 
as that of Athens, but imposing with stately buildings, neverthe- 
less” (p. 216); “there was a sound of rapid hoove-beats” (p. 
422) ; “approached the city as the sun was approaching the high 
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ridge” (p. 292); “Saon found the messenger, but it would be 
days before an answer could be expected from Sparta, and mean- 
while he refused to lie hidden”’ (p. 290, “he’’ means Alcibiades) ; 
“a fame no man could rival and few dead” (p. 390) ; and “speech 


after speech listened and replied to” (p. 258). 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON FREDERIC S. DUNN 

Henry GeorceE LippELL AND Rosert Scort, A Greek-English 
Lexicon, a new Edition Revised and Augmented Throughout 
by Henry Stuart Jones with the Assistance of Roderick Mc- 
Kenzie and with the Cooperation of Many Scholars, Part 4 
(éEevtovew — dynoavetotixds): Oxford, Clarendon Press 
(1929). Pp. 593-800. 10s. 

In the page of “Aids to the Reader” Herodes Atticus appears 
as the author of aeol xoAtteias, The edition cited is that of Drerup, 
but Drerup regards the work as a political pamphlet of the year 
404 s.c. The name of the author should have been put in brack- 
ets as Drerup has printed it. The article on éxitgixtos has been 
entirely rewritten. The meanings, “practised,” “hackneyed,” and 
“cunning” have been properly abandoned. Its use asa curse is fully 
recognized. The phrase tovaitouttov xivados in Sophocles, Ajar 
103 is now translated “the damned” fox instead of “the cunning 
fox.” 

The new article on fAtata is not so commendable. The meaning 
“supreme court” is misleading. The ftaia was originally the 
“judicial assembly”’ at Athens which acted as a court of appeal 
under the Solonian system; cf. Grote III, 129. Later the name 
was applied to the chief court which continued to sit in the 
original meeting place, which itself came to be known as ‘tata, 
But a Lexicon cannot supply the place of a dictionary of antiqui- 
ties. The citation of inscriptions in this and other articles dealing 
with technical words is very welcome. Under etduva and eviiva 
the meaning “punishment” is passed over rather lightly. /. G.* 39, 
72 might well have been cited for ev0vva, and Aristotle, Ath. Pol. 
vill, 4 for evdiva, 


T * a aeaeen 
UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO R. J. BONNER 




















Hints for Teachers 


[Edited by Marie B. Denneen, North Carolina College for Women, 
Greensboro, N. C. The aims of this department are threefold: to assist the 
inexperienced teacher of Latin, to help the experienced teacher keep in 
touch with matters of interest in the professional world, and to serve as a 
receiving center and distributing point for questions and contributions on 
teaching problems. Questions will be answered by mail or in the pages 
of this department. Contributions in the form of short paragraphs dealing 
with projects, tests, interest devices, methods, and materials are requested. 
All correspondence should be addressed to the editor of this department.] 


A Suggestion for Teachers of Ovid 

Mrs. Helene Bruegemann of Dearborn High School, Dearborn, 
Mich., has contributed an item of interest to teachers of Ovid. 

During this past fall our advanced Latin class studied selections from 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses. After we had read several stories, we compared 
the originals with John Saxe’s humorous renditions. A day or so later 
one of the boys announced that he was writing a poem, which he soon 
submitted to the approval of the class. They were delighted to find that 
one of their number could write poetry based on mythology. Perhaps 
this suggestion may interest other teachers in the possibilities of versifica- 
tion in the Ovid class, even though the results be a very modern type of 
verse. 


A Study Guide for Reading Classes 
Latin as Latin is the title of the Study Guidance Workbook for 


Second-Year Latin, by Helen N. Gary of Central High School, 
Washington, D.C., and published by Allyn and Bacon, New 
York City. The workbook is designed to teach students to read 
Latin as Latin and consequently stresses sight reading and sight 
analysis. Part I is devoted to explanation and contains help along 
four lines: 1, Latin sentence structure and word order; 2, the 
process of reading Latin as Latin; 3, methods of translation; and 
4, vocabulary building. Part II consists of exercises based on 
Part I. Word lists for the first, second, and third years are 
included. There is a Teachers’ Handbook which will be sent to 
those instructors who are using Latin as Latin. The workbook 
would be particularly useful with second- and third-year classes. 
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A careful study of it by either an experienced or an inexperienced 
teacher would give a clearer insight into the difficulties daily en- 
countered by students. 


A Source Book for Teachers of Latin 
Enriched Teaching of Latin by Maxie Nave Woodring and 


Frances E. Sabin lists inexpensive illustrative and supplementary 
materials and presents many worth-while suggestions for their 
use. Part I, “Sources,” devoted to books, pictures, and other illus- 
trative materials, will be invaluable to the teacher of Latin who is 
attempting to attain both ultimate and primary objectives and 
who is building up a library for the teaching of background phases 
of Latin. Part II with its “Organization of Important Topics for 
Reading, Study, and Projects,” and its emphasis on “Roman 
Life and Thought” will likewise be exceedingly helpful. Teachers 
who are seeking lists of references on historical fiction, mythol- 
ogy, and the life of the Romans or who wish information on wall 
pictures and charts, posters, and bulletin boards will welcome this 
volume. The book should find a place in the school library as well 
as in the Latin department. It is published by the Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 
City. Price $1.50, cloth bound. 

Some Rules for Teaching the Spelling of English Derivatives in Con- 


nection with the Study of Latin‘! 

Rule 1. Original double consonants are regularly preserved 
in derivatives (except at the end of compounds) ; e.g. ¢erra has 
two r’s; therefore the derivative “terrestrial’’ has two r’s; but 
“inter” (“bury”), in which the stem of terra comes at the end 
of a compound, has only one r. Similarly, “occurrence,” but 
“occur.” 

Exception: The -ss of participial stems is preserved at the end 
of compounds; e.g. “dismiss,” “congress.” 

Rule 2. The “obscure” vowel follows the original Latin stem; 
e.g. “temporal” (from tempor-) is spelled with an 0, and “‘sepa- 
rate” (from para-) is spelled with an a. 

1 This contribution should be used as a supplement to Professor Carr’s 


article in the Cuassica, JourNaAL XXVI (1930), 127-40, and his Hint on 
pp. 245-47. 
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Exception: A few words ending in -able are derived from Latin 
indirectly through French and preserve the French spelling; e.g. 
“tenable.” 

Rule 3. Many consonants and combinations of consonants 
whose pronunciation has changed are preserved in English; e.g. 
discipulus is spelled with sc; therefore “disciple” preserves the sc. 

Rule 4. When a prefix ending in a consonant (ad-, con-, dis-, 
ex-, in-, ob-, sub-) is prefixed to a word beginning with a conso- 
nant, the first consonant is assimilated, if possible, to the second ; 
and double consonants are produced in the derivative; e.g. “affili- 
ate” is derived from the prefix ad- and filius; therefore “affiliate” 
has ff. 

Rule 5. Initial s- after ex- in English compound derivatives, 
is lost; e.g. Latin exspecto has an s after ex-, but in the English 
derivative “expect” the s is lost. 

Rule 6. Forms in -ant (-ance) and -ent (-ence) are derived 
from active participles and follow the original Latin; such words 
derived from the first conjugation verbs end in -ant, all others in 
-ent (-io verbs end in -ient); e.g. porto belong to the first 
conjugation; therefore “important” is spelled -ant; rego belongs 
to the third conjugation, and therefore “regent” is spelled -ent. 

Exception 1: Some words which should regularly end in -ent 
are spelled -ant when used as nouns. When used as adjectives, the 
original spelling is usually retained; e.g. “confidant”? (noun), 
“confident” (adj.) ; “pendant” (noun), “dependent” (adj.). 

Exception 2: A few adjectives which should regularly end in 
-ent are derived indirectly through the French and follow the 
French spelling; e.g. “attendant” (noun or adj.). 

Rule 7. The variation between -sion and -tion is determined 
by the fourth principal part of the Latin verb from which the 
word is derived; e.g. the fourth principal part of peto is petitus 
and therefore “petition” ends in -tion; the fourth principal part 
of verto is versus and therefore “‘version”’ ends in -sion. 

W. L. Carr 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 
CoLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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A Derivative Notebook 

The following may serve as a suggestion for a derivative 
notebook. Using Hurlbut and Allen, A Latin Vocabulary for 
First and Second Years and A Latin Vocabulary for Third and 
Fourth Years* as a basis, select for study in derivation those 
words which appear in Edward Y. Lindsay’s Etymological Study 
of the Ten Thousand Words in Thorndike’s Teacher's Word 
Book? and make a selection of derivatives from English words 
suggested in this pamphlet and in The English-Latin Debt.’ 
This study may serve also to enlarge the student’s Latin vocabu- 
lary by listing in the first column a selection of related Latin 
words which appear in the four-year high-school Latin course. 


Related Latin Words Meaning of Latin 
Cado, -ere, cecidi, casus fall 

Casus, -US chance; fall 
casu by chance 
accido befall, happen 
incido fall upon, happen 
occido fall, sink, set, die 
occasus going down, setting 
occasio chance, opportunity 
concido fall together 
excido fall out 


Derivatives: accident, cascade, case, casual, chance, coinci- 
dence, decadence, decay, incident, occasional, occident. 


Salvus, -a, -um safe, well 
salveo be well, be in good health 
salus, -utis health, safety 
salutaris, -e health-giving, beneficial 
saluto greet 
salutatio, -onis greeting (formal morning 
reception ) 


1 American Book Company, New York, Chicago, and Atlanta. Price 40 
cents each. 

2 University Bookstore, Bloomington, Ind. Price 75 cents. 

3 Syntactic Book Company, 2088 Lunt Ave., Chicago. Price 60 cents. 
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Derivatives: safe, sage, salvage, salvation, salutary, salutation, 
salutatorian, salute, save, savior. 
Three sets of perception cards may be made from these lists: 
1. English derivative on one side and Latin root word on 
the other; perhaps, also, nearest Latin equivalent. 
2. Related Latin word on one side and Latin root word on 
the other. 
3. Latin word on one side and English meaning on the 
other. 
Pupils may review by sorting cards as to related Latin words 
and derivatives. 
MARGARETE REU 


DuBvugQuegE, IA. 


Bulletin Board Plan 

The Latin I and II classes are divided into groups of two. Each 
group collects material for the bulletin board for one week, puts 
it up, then one member explains the Latin significance of the 
advertisement, picture, or word to the Latin I class and the other 
to the Latin II class. Any student in the class is privileged and 
urged to bring in suitable material at any time, but the persons in 
charge that week must explain the meaning. 

In this manner much interest is aroused in advertisements 
referring to classical mythology, Latin words taken directly into 
English, derivatives, etc. For instance, the two classes this year 
have collected twenty-five advertisements featuring Hercules and 
seven or eight dealing with Atlas. 

Many companies have Latin mottoes such as Multum Pro 
Parvo on Chrysler-DeSoto nameplates, Moveo Et Proficio on the 
coat of arms of John Shayne Co., and the magazine Time says 
De Omni Re Scibili Et Quibusdam Aliis. The student must trans- 
late these and explain. 

After several advertisements have been brought in concerning 
the same person, a poster is made and hung up in the Latin room, 
to which additions may be made at any time. 

Our bulletin board is 4’x4’, made of plaster board, and at no 
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time has it been less than three-fourths covered and no material 
has been on more than one week. 





MARGARET DrRoM 
BaRDOLPH CoMMUNITY HicH SCHOOL 
BARDOLPH, ILL. 


Julius Caesar Pictures and Slides 
Numerous still pictures were made at the time the motion 


picture Julius Caesar was photographed in Italy. The following 
titles represent the best subjects from this collection, those starred 
seeming particularly good: 
*The Dictator Sulla banishing Caesar from Rome , 
*The Gauls invoking their gods for victory 
*The captured leader of the Gauls, Vercingetorix, before Cae- 
sar 
*Vercingetorix defying Caesar 
*Caesar replying to Cato in the Roman Senate 
“Without Caesar, there is no Rome,” Caesar and his generals 
defying the messengers from the Roman Senate 
*Brutus delivering the message of the Roman Senate to Caesar 
Brutus warning Caesar 
Caesar saves Brutus from assassination by his soldiers 
Caesar in conference with his generals 
The excitement in Rome upon hearing that Caesar had declared 
himself dictator 
*Caesar decides to cross the Rubicon 
*Caesar’s triumphal entry into Rome 
*Caesar declares himself dictator of Rome 
Caesar robbing the Temple of Saturn to secure money for his 
troops 
*The fleet of Pompey 
*Caesar’s fleet starting in pursuit of Pompey 
Conspirators inducing Brutus to join them in the plot against 
Caesar 
*Soothsayers warning Caesar to beware the Ides of March 
*Brutus touches Caesar upon the shoulder in the Roman Senate 
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*Mark Antony denouncing the traitors of Caesar in the Roman 
Senate 
* Mark Antony swearing vengeance over the body of Caesar. 
Prices (f.o.b. Berkeley) are, for plain slides 50 cents each, for 
colored slides $1.15, and for flat pictures (5”x7”) 25 cents. 
Address Edward Mayer, Extension Division, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 


Try This on Your Latin Class 
According to an editorial in the Boston Herald for August 22, 


1930, we are indebted to the mental agility of Christopher Mor- 
ley, “supplementing one of the many good impulses of his heart,” 
for a new word, “infracaninophile.”” The word was used in refer- 
ence to the late Conan Doyle for his long life of helpfulness in 
many spheres of activity. The Herald, however, went Mr. Mor- 
ley one better by writing the following sentence: “The true in- 
fracaninophile is always discriminating and discreet in his minis- 
trations, for malinfracaninophilism only makes bad matters 
worse.” 


Humor in the Journal 

Several suggestions have recently been received to the effect 
that the JouRNAL ought to have a department of jests. We trust 
that no reflection is meant upon our contributors or the editors- 
in-chief. One of the latter, who thinks that he can see a joke as 
quickly as the next one and who is very fond of jests himself, 
was once accused by a British reviewer of lacking a sense of 
humor. However that may be, perhaps the Bimillennium may 
serve as an excuse for the following, which is submitted by one 
of our associate editors, W. A. Ellis, chief proofreader for the 
Chicago Daily News: 

Farmer Corntossel (looking up from the letter in his hand and ad- 
dressing Mrs. Corntossel) — “I jest can’t figger Lizzie out. When she 
was around home she wouldn’t even look at the fellers. But here at 
school she writes that she spends most of her time with Vergil. I hope 
he’s a nice boy.” 


Somewhat different is a recent bon mot in the British Parlia- 
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ment, which used to be famous for its classical quotations and 
jests drawn from the classics. A tax on matches was under dis- 
cussion, and reference was made to the Swedish Match Company, 
a highly profitable corporation which in recent years has lent 
millions of dollars to France, Poland, Jugoslavia, Greece, Rou- 
mania, Hungary, Lithuania, and Esthonia in return for a mo- 
nopoly on the sale of matches in those countries for a long period 
of years. Referring to the profit arising from these transactions, 
a speaker in Westminster used the phrase Ex luce lucellum, 
which someone has translated, saving the alliteration but losing 
the pun, as “From light a little lucre.” 

The Classical Weekly xxi (1929), 58, quoting the New York 
World Magazine for May 23, 1926, records an amusing action 
of William Pultney, who sent a coin to the British Museum with 
the following comment : 

This guinea I desire may be kept as an heirloom. It was won of Sir 
Robert Walpole in the House of Commons; he asserting the verse in 
Horace to be Nulli pallescere culpae, whereas I laid the wager of a 
guinea that it was Nulla pallescere culpa. ... This guinea, I hope, will 


prove to my posterity the use of knowing Latin and encourage them in 
their learning. 


The Bimillennium in the Magazines 

Especially helpful in the celebration of the Vergilian anniver- 
sary has been the publication of special articles in several of the 
national magazines. There is space to mention only a few out of 
the many available: Mrs. Anne C. E. Allinson, “Anima Candida,” 
Atlantic Monthly cx1v1 (July, 1930), 83-92; John Erskine, 
“Vergil the Modern Poet,” Harper’s Magazine cux1 (1930), 
280-86; and W. Coleman Nevils, “The Perennial Geographer,” 
the National Geographic Magazine twit (1930), 438-65. 














Current Events 


[Edited by Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass., and 
John Barker Stearns, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H., for territory cov- 
ered by the Associations of New England and the Atlantic States; Daniel W. 
Lothman, East High School, Cleveland, O., for the Middle States east of the 
Mississippi River; George Howe, the University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., for the Southeastern States; Walter Miller, the University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo., for the Southwestern States; and Franklin H. Potter, 
the University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia., for the territory of the Association 
west of the Mississippi, exclusive of Louisiana and Texas. News from the 
Pacific Coast may be sent to Frederic S. Dunn, University of Oregon, Eugene, 
Ore. 

This department will present everything that is properly news of general 
appeal, but considerations of space compel the editors to ask that items be made 
as brief as possible. Whenever feasible, it is preferable to print programs of 
meetings which would draw an attendance from a large area as live news in 
advance of the date rather than as dead news after the event. In this connection 
it should be remembered that the November issue, eg., appears on October 
oo and that items must be in hand five or six weeks in advance of this 
date. 





American Academy in Rome 

Three fellowships in classical studies, each for a term of two years, 
are to be awarded by the American Academy in Rome. Each Fellow 
will receive free tuition and residence at the Academy and a stipend of 
$1,500 a year, with an additional allowance of $250 a year to cover ex- 
penses of transportation to and from Rome. There is opportunity for 
extensive travel, including a trip to Greece. The competitions are open 
to unmarried citizens of the United States not over thirty years of age. 
Persons who desire to compete for one of these fellowships must fill out 
a formal application and file it with the Executive Secretary not later 
than February 1, 1931. They must submit evidence of attainment in 
Latin literature, Greek literature, Greek and Roman history and archaeol- 
ogy, and also ability to use German and French. A knowledge of 
Italian is strongly recommended. Candidates will be required without 
fail to present published or unpublished papers so as to indicate their 
fitness to undertake special work in Rome. For detailed circular and 
application blank apply to Roscoe Guernsey, Executive Secretary of 
the American Academy in Rome, 101 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Boston 
The Classical Club of Greater Boston celebrated Vergil’s birthday by 
an open meeting on October 15, which two hundred attended in spite of 
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a rainy evening. The program included talks by Donald Cameron, 
president of the Classical Club, and A. H. Rice, both of Boston Uni- 
versity. We quote from the program: 


VERGILIVM 


In Animis Hominvm Per SAEcVLA MANENTEM 
ostendet Donald Cameron, Praeses Sodalitatis, 
NosiscvM LoQVENTEM 
inducet A. H. Rice, in Vniversitate Bostoniensi Professor, 
uterque magicas accinctus artis Vergilianas 
quibus picturae verbaque e tenebris excitata 
in muro inani apparebunt ; 
Qvast PRAESENTEM 
omnes Tennysonis verbis salutabunt 
stantes, ut olim populus Romanus 
“auditis in theatro Vergilti versibus surrexit 
universus et forte praesentem spectantemque 
Vergilium veneratus est sic quasi Augustum.” 
Postea cum omnes ad convivium et sermones 
se contulerint non desinet ille 
Virvm VOLITARE PER Ora. 


Christmas Meetings 

As already announced, the usual Christmas meetings of the American 
Philological Association and the Archaeological Institute of America 
will be held with the University of lowa and the Iowa Society of the 
Institute at lowa City on December 29-31, 1930. The sessions of the 
former begin Monday morning and of the latter Monday afternoon. A 
complimentary dinner will be given to members of the two organizations 
by the University of Iowa Monday evening, and a complimentary 
luncheon on Tuesday noon by the Iowa Society of the Institute and the 
Iowa City Chamber of Commerce. A Subscription Banquet will be held 
Tuesday night. The sessions will close Wednesday noon or afternoon. At 
the end of October, when this notice was written, the following papers 
had been promised: “Sacer Esto” by H. Bennett, Amherst College; “The 
Venerable Bede and the Colosseum” by H. V. Canter, University of 
Illinois ; “Dramatic Technique and the Originality of Terence” by Helen 
R. Clifford, Sophie Newcomb College; “Jta, Sic, and Tam by the Prose 
Writers of the Ciceronian Period” by R. H. Earle, Frankfort, Ind.; 
“Scaenica Tertia” by Roy C. Flickinger, University of Iowa; “The 
Clitophon of Plato” by G. M. A. Grube, St. Michael’s College, Toronto; 
“Repeated Verses in Classical Poetry with Particular Reference to the 
Theognides” by E. L. Highbarger, Northwestern University; “The 
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Religious Attitude of Horace” by O. E. Nybakken; “The Life of Cicero 
in Sicco Polenton’s Scriptorum Illustrium Libri” by Dorothy M. Ro- 
bathan, Wells College; “The Soul in Homer and Vergil” by Fred Santee, 
Lehigh University; “Comparative Dates of Homer and Hesiod” by 
John A. Scott, Northwestern University; “Emperor Worship in Ovid” 
by Kenneth Scott, University of Wisconsin; “The Use of Litotes in 
Vergil’s Aeneid” by Mary Fern Slusher, Moline, Ill.; “Elements of the 
Euripidean Dramatic Technique in Sophocles” by A. M. Young, Harvard 
University ; “The Venetic Goddess Rehtia” by R. S. Conway, University 
of Cambridge; “The Reaper Design on Gnostic Amulets” by Campbell 
Bonner, University of Michigan; “The Escargotiers of Eastern Algeria” 
by George L. Collie, Logan Museum, Beloit, Wis.; “The Twenty-Sixth 
Lydian Inscription” by George Elderkin, Princeton University; “Petro- 
glyphs of Southeastern Colorado” by E. B. Renaud, University of 
Denver; “Excavations at Tell Beit Mirsim in 1930” by O. R. Sellers, 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Chicago; “The Aeneas Legend on 
Coins” by Thomas S. Duncan, Washington University; “Notes on the 
Technology of Greek Vases” by A. D. Fraser, University of Virginia; 
“Modern Opinions about the Blond Type in Homeric and Classic 
Greece,” and “Helicops, Its History and Meaning in Homer and Clas- 
sical Literature” by C. G. Brouzas, West Virginia University; “The 
Pursuit of Hector” by Samuel E. Bassett, University of Vermont; “A 
Shrine on Mount Hymettus” by Carl W. Blegen, University of Cin- 
cinnati; “Some Uses of Jn with the Accusative in Apuleius” by Lester 
K. Born, Western Reserve University; “The Place of the Roman Child 
in Superstition and Religion” by Eli E. Burriss, Washington Square 
College, New York University; “Religious Ideas Found in Early Latin 
Hymns” by Carrie Taylor Cubbage, Drake University; “Aeneid 1, 8f 
and Some Possible Parallels” by E. Adelaide Hahn, Hunter College; 
“Mactati Sunt and the Authorship of the Second Suasoria” by Harriet 
D. Johnson, Judson College; “The Use of Tact in Horace” by Florence 
Johnston, North English, Ia.; “The ‘Apagtia of Sophocles’ Antigone” 
by Minnie A. Keys, Drake University; ‘“Luther’s Use of Mediaeval 
Hymns” by Paul E. Kretzmann, Concordia Seminary, St. Louis; “Aris- 
totle’s Acoustics” by Mark H. Liddell, Purdue University; “Methods of 
Introducing Characters in Seneca’s Tragedies” by Eleanor P. Marlowe, 
University High School, Minneapolis; “A Tentative Classification of 
the Manuscripts of Arator’s De Actibus Apostolicis Based on a Study 
of the Capitula and Tituli” by A. P. McKinlay, Univescity of California 
at Los Angeles; “The Divine Mythology of Horace” by Margaret King 
Moore, Jacksonville, Ill.; “Metal Weapons and Armor in Vergil’s 
Aeneid” by Edward Schmitz, St. Benedict’s College; “Julius Caesar’s 
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Luck” by Elizabeth Tappan, Vassar College; “Changes in Roman Diplo- 
matic Practice” by Dorrance S. White, University of lowa; “Adventures 
in Philology” by Charles B. Gulick, Harvard University; “The Loca- 
tion of the Palace of the Atridae in Greek Tragedy” by Clarence P. Bill, 
Adelbert College; “A Study of the Significance of the Wing-Entrances” 
by H. Margaret Kemble, Muscatine, Ia.; “A New Interpretation of 
Pliny’s Letter on the Christians” by Casper J. Kraemer, Jr., New York 
University ; “Some Emendations in Plato’s Laws” by Levi Arnold Post, 
Haverford College; and “Martial and Vergil’” by John W. Spaeth, Jr., 
Wesleyan University. These titles are sufficient to guarantee a rich 
program, which will of course be supplemented by other papers that were 
submitted later. The hotel and dormitory reservations indicate that there 
will be a goodly number of members in attendance. Members may secure 
a reduced rate of a fare and a half under the usual certificate plan. 


Claremont, California 

The regular spring meeting of the Classical Association of the Pacific 
States, Southern Section, on April 26, 1930, attracted over a hundred 
members to the campus of Scripps College. Pomona College contrib- 
uted to the success of the day by opening to the guests its refectory, 
where lunch was served in full view of the new fresco of Prometheus 
which Senor Orozco has already begun. Short toasts suggested by the 
initial letters of the name Publius Vergilius Maro in true acrostic 
fashion showed much original and interesting talent. The program, so 
far as it pertained to classical studies, consisted of a paper by Dorothea 
C. Woodworth of the University of California at Los Angeles, entitled 
“The Function of the Gods in Vergil’s Aeneid” and since published in 
the CLAssIcAL JoURNAL xxvi (1930), 112-26, and another by Anthony 
Cicero of Venice describing some of the less familiar byroads of 
Italy, which the ordinary tourist rarely visits. Officers for 1930-31 were 
elected as follows: as president, Frederick Mason Carey of the University 
of California at Los Angeles, who is also president of the Association of 
the Pacific States; vice-president, Elizabeth Hoag of South Pasadena 
High School; and secretary, Jane McKee Infield. 


Indianapolis 

The Classical Section of the Indiana State Teachers Association met 
in the new Shortridge High School in Indianapolis on October 17, 1930. 
S. E. Stout of Indiana University spoke on “The Conversion of Juno”; 
Grant Showerman of the University of Wisconsin on “Vergil and Italy” 
(illustrated) ; and Mary M. Howard of Fort Wayne on “Aut Videt Aut 
Videre Putat.” The pupils of the Shortridge High School gave a Ver- 
gilian pageant under the direction of Anna M. Claybaugh, and there was 
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a Vergil exhibit assembled by Elizabeth Davis of the Manual Training 
High School, Indianapolis. 


Kansas City, Missouri 

The Vergilian Bimillennial was celebrated at Rockhurst College May 
6, 1930, as follows: “Opening Address” by President William P. Manion; 
“Eulogium Vergilii Compendiarium” by Lawrence T. Glennon, Jr.; “A 
Survey of the Aeneid” by Joseph P. Fisher; “Elocutionary Recitation of 
the Laocoon Episode” by Walter J. Ong, Jr.; “The Secret of the 
Aeneid’s Permanency” by John J. Hartnett, Jr.; “Dialogic Interpretation 
of Vergil’s Character” by James H. Riley and Richard F. Sullivan; 
“Rural Influence upon Vergilian Imagery” by James K. Gibson; “En- 
nobling Thoughts Culled from the Aencid” by James R. Sherdian; 
“Aeneas and Turnus — Worthy Foes” by Andrew J. Dalton, Jr.; 
“Poetica Vergilii Laudatio” by Bernard J. Muller-Thym; and “Con- 
cluding Address” by John Danihy, dean of St. Mary’s College. 


Los Angeles 

Gordon Laing of the University of Chicago is delivering the lectures 
before the Classical Section of the Los Angeles City Teachers’ Institute 
in Board Auditorium, University of Southern California, on December 
15-19, 1930. Under the general subject of Roman Private Life his lec- 
ture topics are: “The Dress of the Ancient Romans,” “Marriage and 
the Position of Women among the Romans,” “The Theory and Prac- 
tice of Education as Known to the Ancient Romans,” “The Trades and 
Professions of Ancient Rome,” and “The Daily Life of a Roman of the 
Upper Class in the Time of the Emperor Augustus.” 


New England Classical Association, Connecticut Section 

The Connecticut section of the New England Classical Association 
held its annual meeting at the Hartford High School on October 18, 
1930. After the address of welcome by the principal, Clement Hyde, 
papers were read by Spencer Brown of Loomis Institute on “Vergil, 
Nature, and Romanticism” and by Leroy C. Barret of Trinity College on 
“Vergil’s Name and Fame.” At the afternoon session Francis P. 
Donnelly of Fordham University spoke on “The Secret of the Homeric 
Simile,” and Benjamin C. Clough of Brown University on “A Walk in 
Rome.” 


Northwestern University 

Alfred P. Dorjahn, who participated in the Aeneid Cruise, lectured 
Wednesday evening, October 15, 1930, on “Following in the Tracks of 
Aeneas” as Northwestern’s contribution to the Vergil Bimillennial. 
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Ohio Classical Conference 

The Ohio Classical Conference has arranged to have a bust of Vergil 
erected near the so-called tomb of Vergil in Naples. It will bear a Latin 
inscription reading “Erected by the Students of Latin in Ohio,” and the 
cost will be borne by five and ten cent donations from the pupils of the 
state. Dorothy M. Seeger of Youngstown is chairman of the committee 
in charge of the enterprise, and money may be sent either to her or to 
Victor D. Hill of Ohio University at Athens. 


Rome ! 

Early in the year the accident of a landslide caused by rain revealed 
the presence at Tivoli of the tomb of a Vestal, the existence of which 
had remained unknown for many hundreds of years. The tomb was 
located between the Anio river and the ancient Via Valeria, and the 
spot is only a short distance from the present railway station. Upon the 
tomb appeared an inscription, in part conventional but in part departing 
from the usual manner. We are told that the deceased was a senior 
Vestal, sixty-six years of age at the time of her death; but in addition 
we read: 

Hic sita est virgo manu populi delata 
Quiescat, 
an unusual tribute paid to a dutiful Vestal, who clearly had been deeply 
beloved. 

Within the tomb were found the body of the Vestal and, resting upon 
her body, a doll. The doll was made of wood, it was about one foot 
long, and it was decorated with necklace, bracelets, and anklets of gold. 
The doll has been taken to the National Museum in Rome, and the pious 
Vestal put to rest again in a dignified restored tomb, which is worthy of 
her piety and her honorable character. Speculation on the significance 
of the presence of the doll is not altogether idle, as it appears to be a 
further touching tribute to the chastity and sweet temper of the Vestal. 
The find at Tivoli is, I believe, unique. As is well known, there are 
dolls in the Naples Museum and in the British Museum; and as we 
know, girls at marriage commonly surrendered their dolls to some 
divinity — to Venus, it might be, as Persius informs us, or to Vesta. 
By all tokens, the continued possession of the doll in this case would 
seem to signify the Vestal’s virginity and, at the same time, might well 
symbolize the Vestal’s love of children, as well as indicate her natural 
affection for a plaything of her childhood. These and other honorable 
implications were doubtless woven into the sentimental attachment that 
the people of her own day felt for this Vestal, whom they bore by their 


1 Contributed by George Depue Hadzsits of the University of Pennsylvania, 
annual professor at the American Academy in Rome during 1929-30. 
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own hands to her grave and whose memory the people of Tivoli today 
continue to cherish and to revere. 


University of Tennessee 

Under the auspices of the University of Tennessee Philological Club 
the Bimillennial was celebrated on October 21, 1930, by means of the 
following program: “Introductory Sketch of Vergil’s Life and Work” 
by A. W. McWhorter of the University of Tennessee; “From Mantua 
to Naples” by Helen Galbreath of Knoxville High School; “Vergilian 
Influence in English Literature” by J. B. Emperor of the University of 
Tennessee; “Following Vergil Here and There” by E. W. Davis of 
Maryville College; and “Vergilian Scenes” (illustrated) by D. R. Lee 
of the University of Tennessee. 


Vergilian Pilgrimage and Aeneid Cruise 

The Vergilian Pilgrimage and Aeneid Cruise of 1930, sponsored by 
the American Classical Ieague and the Bureau of University Travel, 
took some five hundred teachers from forty-three of our forty-eight 
states with a teaching staff of twenty-five through the Mediterranean and 
through Italy, following the itinerary of Aeneas from Troy to Mantua. 
The party was divided into two groups under the leadership of R. V. D. 
Magoffin and H. H. Powers. The Cruise closed with a unanimity of 
opinion that it was all a great success and that the teaching of Vergil 
and of the classics in general will receive an added impetus because of 
the Pilgrimage and Cruise. Both officials and people in the countries 
visited were most courteous and appreciative of the fact that so many 
Americans were visiting their classical sites. Everywhere the wish was 
expressed that the Cruise should be made a regular summer feature. 
Italy and Greece showed their appreciation of the Pilgrimage and Cruise 
by conferring certain honors upon members of the staff. The decorations 
at Athens of Officer and Knight of the Order of the Saviour were con- 
ferred respectively upon President Magoffin and General Manager Lord. 
At Rome the order of Commendatore della Corona d'Italia was con- 
ferred upon First and Third Vice Presidents of the American Classical 
League, Frank J. Miller and Alexander A. Bondurant, and upon Pro- 
fessors E. K. Rand, J. C. Rolfe, L. E. Lord, and R. V. D. Magoffin. 


Williams College 

Sherwood Owen Dickerman, Lawrence Professor of Greek Language 
and Literature at Williams College and visiting professor of Greek at 
Yale, died on September 19, 1930. Dr. Dickerman graduated from Yale 
in 1896 and received the degree of Ph.D. from the University of Halle 
in 1901. He became an assistant professor of Greek in Williams College 
in 1909, and Lawrence Professor of Greek Language and Literature in 
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1919. For many years he was a member of the governing board of the 
American School of Classical Studies in Athens. 


University of Wisconsin 

An interesting article appeared in the University of Wisconsin Latin 
Bulletin for May, 1930, under the title “The Latin Situation and the 
Prospective Teacher.” The following statistical table is significant of 
what is happening in Wisconsin and probably also in other states. 


"21-2 25-6 ’29-30 
Towns with High Schools..............06 398 416 423 


Towns Teaching Foreign Languages§ 173 § 217 § 278 
143% (52% 66% 


Towns Teaching Latin... ees 139 190 247 
Towns Teaching French.................... 68 68 70 
Towns Teaching German.............0+05 13 35 56 
Towns Teaching Spanish..............00 7 11 6 


“Several facts are quite plain from this table. It is Latin and German 
which are being extended into new territory, while French and Spanish 
are barely holding their own. That German should increase after the 
war is not surprising; it is apparently regaining lost ground. The really 
striking feature of the situation is the extent to which Latin is chosen 
when foreign language study is introduced into schools which have not 
had it before. Besides, it is far more generally present than other lan- 
guages in the larger towns also. It is taught in all towns of over 5000 
and in 92% of those between 1000 and 5000. One gets the impression of 
a widespread feeling that Latin is, far more than the modern languages, 
a desirable, or even a necessary, part of a general high-school course. 
To be sure, very few of the smaller towns devote more than two years 
to the study of Latin, and some of them begin a class only every other 
year. But it seems clear that the officials who are responsible for its 
general introduction must see something in it that they consider worth 
while; otherwise they would have remained without it, as they were 
eight years ago. 

“So far as the teacher is concerned, the requirement in these small high 
schools will of course be for some one who can teach not only Latin, but 
one and sometimes two other subjects as well. And, as very few of the 
high schools in which an inexperienced teacher is likely to find an 
opening will offer more than one foreign language, these additional sub- 
jects will need to be in other fields. This may not be just what students 
apt at foreign languages would like, but if they are expecting to teach 
in secondary schools after graduating from college, there is no help for 
. 
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